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Editorial 


Brevity is, in writing, what charity is to all 
other virtues. Righteousness is worth nothing 
without the one, nor authorship. without the 
other. 


Sydney Smith. 
~~ oO Pe 


SuCH meetings as the ably conducted one 
at Erie, noticed in our Field Notes, can- 
not fail to do much to open the eyes of 
Strangers to the strength and beauty of lib- 
eral religion, and likewise to encourage 
those who are already its adherents. Wecon- 
gratulate Brother MacQueary and his congre- 
gation upon their enterprising spirit, and 
upon the successful issue of their plans. 

‘ —+ oe 

GOVERNOR PETER TuURNEY, of Tennessee, is 
a very old man, but he is a stout hearted old 
man and withal a popular one, and we be- 
lieve that his recently expressed determina- 
tion to put a stop to lynching in his state 
means much for the future of the South. He 
is reported to have said:— 

I will assist in every way possible as an officer and asa 
man to bring the perpetrators of the crime in Memphis to 
justice. There must be no more lynching in Tennessee, if 
I can prevent it, and I believe I can. 

—+ + 

THE Chicago Temperance Union proposes, 
and has already made considerable prepara- 
tion for the observation of October 10, 
Father Mathew’s birthday, as Zemperance 
Day. Thecircular issued says:— 


The plan in brief is to have a parade on the day set in 
Which all sympathizers from Sunday-schools, churches and 
Other religious and temperance organizations, as well as all 
boys’ military companies and other individuals friendly to 
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the cause are invited to join, to be followed in the evening 
by a mass meeting in the Auditorium, which will be ad- 
dressed by the best and most representative speakers on 
temperance obtainable. Will 


you co-operate and help make the demonstration a revela- 


Such, in brief, is the plan. 


tion to those who sneer at the strength of the temperance 


cause? The plan has received the hearty approval of rep- 


resentatives of almost all of the Chicago churches, Chris- 
tian and Temperance Associations. 
—---> 
Mr. letter published in our 
Correspondence department, shows that an 
earnest movement for municipal reform has 
been started in Chicago, and under the 
auspices of the churches,—a good sign for 
both city and church. At the same time the 
Civic Federation is engaged in awakening the 
street-cleaning department toits duty andalso 
in closing the gambling houses. October 17 
and 18, the annual meeting of the Civil 
Service Reform League will be held in this 
city. Together these influences for good 
may do a great deal for our city (and for the 
country at large) within the next twelve 
months, and Uniry is heartily rejoiced at the 
prospect. 


SCHEIBLE’S 


—-. 

WE hope that those of our friends who are 
kind enough to contribute to our columns 
will understand that the fact that a contribu- 
tion does not appear in the issue immediately 
succeeding its receipt, or, indeed, for several 
weeks or months thereafter, is no indication 
that it is not highly appreciated. Indeed, the 
more permanent value it has, the less likely 
a contribution is to appear promptly. It is 
only in case of those articles the bearing of 
which upon some question of the hour is 
such that unless published at once their vaiue 
will be gone, that we may be expected to 
publish contributions as soon as received. 
As our paper is small and we have always a 
great deal of matter on hand, we cannot al- 
ways succeed in being prompt even in these 
cases. If Unity were forced to the alterna- 
tive of publishing at once or returning MSS. 
it would have to refuse almost everything 


that is sent to it. 
Oe 


Silas Hubbard. 


In the death of Silas Hubbard of Kalama- 
zoo the liberal church of that city loses one 
of its most generous helpers. But with his 
usual plain common sense—that sense which 
is so uncommon—he took effectual steps 
while living to continue, evenafter his death, 
his help to the work he loved. He gavea 
large sum to secure a new and more adequate 
home to the liberal movement of his city. 
When those whose hearts were so deeply 
interested in this work that they wished to 
take away even the stumbling block of what 
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had been a sectarian name and call the new 
church the Peop/e’s,—of the people, by the 
people and for the people,—he, too, con- 
sented. The old name was dear to him,as itis 
to all who have found religious freedom in it; 
but he saw that the name was not the essence 
of the religious movement, and if the younger 
generation preferred to call it by a broader 
name, he was willing for them to do so. 

His funeral and the Memorial Services on 
the following Sunday were as simple and 
noble as his own life had been. There was 
nothing of the conventional blackness and 
gloom. The church was draped with ivy 
instead, and the service was to commemo-.- 
rate the blessed dead and not the lamented. 
Iwo of the hymns were by Miss Bartlett, and 
her own words spoken at the Memorial Ser- 
vices and reproduced in the papers of that 
city are more adequate than those of any one 
else to express the inspiration and benediction 
which his life has left with them; and there- 


fore we add a few extracts from her ad- 
dress: 


The temple he gave to us grows under our loving eyes, 
Itwas not planned for beauty but for use. It was his 
thought and ours to build a house for the humanities,-a 
house to serve men in all the needs of mind and soul and 
body that we could reach. And he and we believe that is 
Divine service as much as is praise and prayer,—nay, that 
our praise and prayer when we assemble there for vocal 
worship will be truer, sweeter, diviner, and that house will 
be not desecrated but consecrated daily anew by ever 
standing open to serve every cause of manhood, woman- 
hood,childhood, knowing nothing of any barriers between 
the so-called secular and the sacred. ad * * 

If I have spoken today only of Mr. Hubbard’s relation 
to us in the church and of the rearing of that temple, with 
all that he hoped out of it, it is not because I am _insensi- 
ble that Mr. Hubbard was a man of the world and a loyal 
and devoted citizen of this town before he was a member 
of achurch. I would not narrow him to our fellowship, 
as I myself refuse to be narrowed to any fellowship. I am 
a citizen before I am a preacher; I am a lover of the world 
before I am a lover of any isolated body, religious or other- 
wise; I am a member of this community in which I live be- 
fore Iam a member of this church. And so I dare speak 
for him. If he had been compelled to choose between the 
church and the world, he would have chosen the world, 
He had faith in the world’s unformulated faith; he be- 
lieved in the spirit of God that moves upon the face of 
that deep in humanity’s heart that underlies and over-rides 
the little dikes that men build to fence God’s spirit in unto 
themselves. And because he believed thus he built a 
church “of the people, by the people, for the people’’—as 
unsectarian as is our national constitution— not seeking to 
build up any special dogma of his own, but to do that 
which should help to make men free to think for them- 
selves and to live for others—and sure that thus God’s 
truth would be revealed. 

We talk of our city’s wealth. Our city is only rich in 
such men and women as use their wealth to the public 
good. Our Public Library, our Children’s Home, our 
People’s Church, are the monuments of our city’s wealth 
and our citizens’ nobility. Such examples are not barren; 
they multiply in other lives. And thus may our city’s 
wealth increase a hundredfold. In this church, our friend 
has left to the city, to his family, and to us the noblest 
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monument his love could rear. And if we be faithfu 

stewards, he has an immortality, not in heaven alone, but 

on earth, through the good influences that shall proceed in 

endless multiplication long after we are at rest and the 

building has crumbled to decay. He has joined— 
‘*the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end in self; 

To be the presence of a good diftused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense; 

To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing as beauteous order that controls 

With growing sway the growing life of man— 
So to live in heaven.’’ 


A. W. G. 


Contributed and Selected 
Solidarity, 


The world is mine, to live in and enjoy, 
Is mine to love in and to weep, 

Is mine to build upon, but not destroy, 
Is mine to labor in and sleep. 

The world is mine, my heritage it is; 
It is not mine alone; 

Who’s born of woman, it is also his, 
His title is my own. 


*Tis more my own than were it given me 
To hold in undisturbed repose, 

For me alone, a desert it would be; 
Men make it blossom like the rose. 

And whoso will not for my title fight, 
Must likewise his resign; 

And whoso tramples on another’s right, 
Abridges alsd mine. 


To stand together; neither can escape 
Our joint responsibility. 

The injuries we do each other shape 
The common, racial destiny. 

Our interests are mutual, communal, 
Wherever we may be; 

The blows which on a cowering fellah fall, 
Arc an affront to me. 


Americans, ’tis time we understood: 
Our flag—the red, the white, the blue— 

Means Freedom, Equal Rights and Brotherhood 
For all earth’s children as for you. 

That fellow men in Pullman or Cathay— 
It matters nothing where— 

Are driven as slaves beneath a despot’s sway, 
That, too, is my affair. 

The world grows smaller; men are closer drawn; 
Antipodeans now are neighbors. . 

And sympathetic strikes announce the dawn 
Of justice for each man who laburs. 

National lines are nothing; all is this: 
Whoso wills every man 

To be as free as he would be—he is 
My fellow countryman. 


Our grandsires summoned hither the oppressed 
Of every nation; they have thronged 
Unto us from the east and west, 
The souls by cruel tyrants wronged. 
Our land is full; let us our shield extend 
‘To wheresoe’er men be; 
While anywhere man to despots bend, 
I am not wholly free. 


—Miles Menander Dawson in Railway Times, 


ee 


Science and Song. 


BY LULU CRANSTON HARVEY. 


Does studying the reasons of things make 
us insensible to their beauty? Is serious 
thinking incompatible with emotional ex- 
pression? In other words, does our en- 
deavor to know take away our ability to fee/? 
These questions are suggested to us anew by 
the attention which Mrs. Ward has recently 
called to the defects of Unitarianism. We 
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seem to be characterized by a cool reason- 
ableness, passionlessness,anda marked ‘‘Pur1- 
tanic element”’ in all our public expression. 

We cannot feel that because we are Uni- 
tarians we are necessarily divorced from the 
poetic, the emotional, the artistic. And yet 
we cannot evade the fact that something is 
wrong, or at least, sadly wanting. Take 
that most inspiring of the arts—music. The 
great music of the world that has been set to 
sacred themes, was inspired under vastly 
different conceptions of theology than our 
own. Out of the multitude of anthems there 
are comparatively few that wecan use. The 
work of composing music and of adapting it 
to the expression of religious thought has 
been left almost entirely to those whose 
thought we cannot accept, but whose music 
has often a sublime and penetrating power. 

Poetic expression has not been lacking, 
for we count among our hymn-writers a 
number of master spirits; and to these we 
owe our greatest debt for the sublime ex- 
pression they have given to our cherished 
faithh We do not forget that we have 
hymns and songs in which music and poetry 
are fittingly blended. But the supply is not 
equal tothe demand. If this need were met, 
then the question would remain of learning 
to simg. Forifa few Unitarian churches are 
in any way typical of the totality, there isa 
singular lack either of inclination or of abil- 
ity to sing; and ifthe latter is a misfortune 
the former is even more so. 

A striking, though perhaps isolated in- 
Stance in thisconnection, cameto the knowl- 
edge of the writer some time ago. The 
leaders ofa certain Unitarian Sunday school, 
driven to the end of their resources in teach- 
ing the children to sing, happily, as they 
thought, hit upon the idea of employing the 
music teacher of the city schools fora while. 
The teacher came, and was amazed to find 
collected there, mostly, pupils whose uwn- 
musicainess had been her despair in the 
public schools. 

How far this condition may be from being 
true of the average Unitarian Sunday school 
is of course undetermined. But itis perhaps, 
not too much to say that Unitarian congre- 
gations are singularly lacking in vigor and 
spontaneity in theirsinging, It is not a suf- 
ficient reason tosay that they have not been 
cultivatedin music. Other people,with even 
less cultivation, sing with spirit and effect. 

This shortcoming, or peculiarity, of the 
people of our faith has often been remarked 
by those who have recognized the necessity 
of enthusiasm in religious as well as in other 
fields. And who will deny the legitimate 
power of music in a religious service, who 
has heard the blending of many voices inthe 
earnest, spirited singing of a noble poem? 
That there is something contagious in song 
is evident from the orthodox rhymes and 
jingles which we hear echoed by children 
everywhere. This may be due to the swing 
of the airs, or to the wzvacizty with which they 
are sung. Whatever it is, there is in it an 
element of attractiveness, of subtle power, 
which none of us can afford to ignore. 

If all the enthusiasm that is put into the 
singing of the ‘‘sinner’’ and ‘‘redemption”’ 
songs, could be put into the singing of our 
own beautiful poems, the problem of hold- 
idg and drawing young people to our house- 
hold of faith would not be so far from solu- 
tion. Asit is, we are often compelled to 
sympathize with the young couple who, on 
overhearing the nurse girl of their little 
child singing about the ‘‘Lamb” and the 
‘catoning blood,’ fell into a conversation 
about the matter. ‘*We shall have to in- 
struct the girl what to sing,’’ said the mother, 
finally. ‘‘No,” said the father, ‘‘we shall 
have to get a Unitarian nurse-girl. But,” he 
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added, with a sigh of resignation, ‘‘they 
can’t sing.” 

Some might be disposed to take the view 
of it.that Madam Roland did, who, at the 
time when she was reasoning her way out of 
Catholicism, readily grasped the science of 
music but was unable to sing well. ‘‘Put 
more soul into it,” repeatedly urged her 
master; ‘‘you sing a ballad as a man does 
the Magnificat.’”’ Whereupon Madam Ro- 
land writes: ‘*‘The poor man did not see 
that I had too much soul to putinto a song.” 
Many of us would be inclined to accept this 
as the ‘‘egotism of an autobiographist”’ 
rather than as a true method of reasoning. 

The truth of the whole matter seems to be 
that we have reached the place where the 
jingling commonplace tunes of the ‘*‘Gospel’”’ 
music offends our ears, and the music which 
we would use is set to sentiments which of- 
fend our intellects. And, further than this, 
we cannot sing because we do not /ee/ like 
singing anything. 

It might be well for us to look with less 
condescension on the musical negro or on 
the zealous Methodist, whose vocal vocifer- 
ousness we attribute to an emotion which 
has no thought behind it. These people 
have fazth, and great, shining hope. So they 
sing, No onecan sing anything who is full 
to the brim of doubt, unbelief, or, worse 
than all, chronic criticism. How could our 
brother who has never ‘‘found God a sweet 
enveloping presence’’ to him, really sing 
that beautiful hymn, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.”’ 

Doubts and negations must have their 
place in the line of progress. But they are 
only on the way. We must not pitch our 
tents with them or we,shall find that lovelli- 
ness and usefulness have flown on to other 
abodes. Reason, followed as a guide but 
not as a master, leads us finally to the place 
where we do not ‘‘discuss our duty to God.” 

George Eliot, with all herintellectual vigor, 
declared that the real worth of life lay in 


feeling. Weare not called upon to leave be- 


hind the emotions of the heart, in order to 
be true to our intellects. If we are only /rue 
enough all the beautiful and sacred presences 
that belong naturally in the soul will come 
trooping back. The church that would do 
best service for the world must lay aside the 
garments of its wzbelief, and cometo men all 
radiant with intelligent Jde/ef, divinely-hu- 
man feeling, and noble enthusiasm. Then 
it would come to the world as its own, and 
would be received. 


—___—_—_—_> 


A Religious Experience. 


BY DARWIN H. HAWKINS. 


That you may know what a boon it is for 
me to receive Unity, 1 wish to write a few 
lines relating my experience (religious) dur- 
ing the last four or five years. 

About six years ago I became strongly im- 
pressed: with the idea thatChristianity, in its 
outward manifestation, as lived by orthodox 
believers in church communities, contained 
not a few vices and was covered over with a 
thin veneer of pretence; and that in and 
through the whole system of orthodox Chris- 
tianity wrong and inconsistency did much 
abound. I almost daily heard men boldly 
and noisily proclaim their belief in the ple- 
nary inspiration of the Jewish Bible, in the 
wisdom and providence and patience and 
justice of God, and in the Godhead of Christ, 
only to make denial of the fact within an 
hour by their inhuman and unscrupulous 
manner of dealing with their fellows. Men 


who loudly proclaimed their belief in Prov- ° 
idence and election and destiny,— that 
should ‘‘take no thought for the morrow, 


we 
” 
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that God, in his infinite wisdom, would pro- 
vide what was best for our needs,—were the 
very ones who, even while they prayed, kept 
one eye open, fearful lest God would in 
some secret moment deprive them of a por- 
tion of their worldly possessions; and would 
go so far even as to try to outwit Providence 
by getting a corner on wheat or wool, so tak- 
ing advantage of men’s necessities. I saw 
that worldly success among orthodox believ- 
ers was Coming to be looked upon as a sign, 
or mark, of God’s especial favor, while others, 
less fortunate and of a possibly more liberal 
and God.like faith, were forced into obscur- 
ity and driven to the wall. 

I began to look for causes, to search for 
antecedent principles. The cause I discov- 
ered was at the door of unbelief. That un- 
belief lay at the shrine of orthodoxy, its gifts 
of hollow mockery and shallow pretence. 
That Christianity (orthodox) was, if you will 
pardon a negative affirmative, of the mostun- 
believing belief. Men who belonged to holi- 
ness bands, claimed to be saints and acted 
like devils. Mendaily and almost hourly 
afirmed their belief in the God-hood of 
Christ and in an infallible Bible, then falsi- 
fied their statements by the manner in which 
they carried on business or treafed their 
fellows. 

Either man was wrong or God was wrong— 


which? God certainly could not be wrong, 
man must be wrong! Wrong because insin- 


cere. Inman, the animal is predominant. 
The spiritual, remaining subservient, adds 
nothing to the proper development and un- 
folding of the god-man, but, by becoming a 
servant to the animal man, aids simply to 
don the hypocritical cloak. Was not the 
whole matter the result of false ideas con- 
cerning God? Which should be considered 
the prime factor in the solution of the prob- 
lem? which the key to unlock the treasure 
chest of man’s moral and spiritual nature? 
Judaistic ‘‘Revelation,” fixed and non-pro- 
gressive; or evolution, giving latitude to 
progress and accommodation to the elastic 
powers of the human soul? Did Judaism 
faithfully portray the nature and attributes of 
God, the real character of Master Mind? 
Could God love, could God be angry; could 
He indulge in vengeance, laugh at man’s 
calamities, repent himself,—change Huis 
mind? Then he would no longer be God! 
he would simply be man or devil; for to 
laugh at another’s sinis devilish! What then? 
God is love, for in God is love comprehended. 
This, to me, is the key to unlock the treasure 
chamber. Love and mercy and justice are 
not acts of God, they are parts of God,—nay, 
they are God, because these things are all 
comprehended in the God-nature. A being 
who can love can also hate—God cannot love. 
Why? Because He cannot hate! God zs 
love! And there are no contradictions in 
God. 

When my reasoning carried me to this 
point, | was prepared to throw off the influ- 
ence of all former teaching. Heretofore I 
had doubted God, thought him a tyrant, a 
heathenish conception, a monster conjured 
up by primitive intellect and a disordered or 
distempered imagination. Now all was 
Changed, now I believed in Him. But my 
belief was not based upon another man’s ex- 
perience or opinion, the experience or opinion 
ofa Jew who lived two or three thousand 
years ago; it was based upon personal ex- 
perience and natural evidence, receiving 
Sanction of individual mind and reason. Did 
I discard the Bible? No. Did I believe in 
its supernatural origin? No. Did I reject 
Christ? No. Did I believe him to be God? 
No. How, then? I regarded the Bible in 
the light of a history of the religious growth 
and development of a people, and looked 
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upon Christ as being one among a score of 
men who, living pure lives and thereby 
emphasizing the duty and necessity of holy 
living and right action, unselfishly lived and 
nobly died that humanity might be lifted one 
step higher toward the hope of grace. 

Here was where the conflict began with 
my fellows. Christians interfered, called me 
infidel, heretic, blasphemer, backslider and 
Unitarian. Unitarian, that was a new idea 
to me; for | had never examined into the 
matter of Unitarianism. I knew of them, 
but what did they teach, what were their 
tenets? Briefly then I examined, or tried to 
examine into the matter, to discover, if 
possible, whether | held opinions identical 
with those commonly held by a sect called 
Unitarians. Having no money to spend for 
literature treating the subject, my progress 
has been but slow, but so far 1 am satisfied— 
only do not stop sending Unity to me, for itis 
a comforter and inspirer allin one. 


—____._. j)>—- 9a 


“Why Unitarianism Fails to Satisfy.” 


I regret that it is impossible now for me 
to answer the questions concerning Unitari- 
anism with the fullness which their impor- 
tance demands. 

] have no essential disagreement with the 

religious doctrines of the leading Unitarians 
of the country—men like Dr. Hale and Mr, 
Ames and Mr. Savage herein Boston. One 
reason why many individual Unitarian 
churches and ministers fail to satisfy the 
religious needs of men and women 1s that 
they have not yet sufficiently transcended their 
protestant stage. The traditions of the 
break with New England orthodoxy are still 
so fresh, and many of the ministers have so 
recently and with so great a price come out 
of orthodoxy and attained their freedom, 
that the conflict of belhefs holdsa greatly ex- 
aggerated importance in their minds and 
they dwell upon it far too much. A little 
polemical preaching—and I say this with all 
respect to polemics—goes a great way with 
most simple folk, who have but one morning 
a week in their busy lives to give expressly 
to religious refreshment and edification. If 
the preachers would for the most part take 
rationalism for granted in their sermons—or- 
ganizing as many clubs or classes as they 
please for purposes of instruction and en- 
lightenment—and address themselves more 
expressly to human life and duty, making 
the Sunday services more reverent and de- 
vout, more positively consecrated, less self- 
conscious—it would, I think, be a great gain. 
The curse of rationalistic people—the best 
people in the world, as you know no one 
holds so strongly as I—is self-consciousness. 
They have ‘‘thought too much,” that 1s, 
thought disproportionately, without the 
proper balance of experience and achieve- 
ment, about all their beliefs and all their 
emotions and the credentials of their emo- 
tions, and their self-consciousness appears 
even in their prayers; and the people, whose 
instincts are fatal, feel it—and nothing could 
be such a stumbling-stone as that. Unita- 
rianism, like every other religion, can never 
satisfy, never become a power, until it be- 
comes naive; and it can never become naive 
until it forgets itself under the commanding 
influence of an absorbing socjal enthusiasm 
—an utter carelessness about settling to a 
nicety, forits own peace of mind, whether 
Christ turned water into wine at Cana or 
Galilee, and a mighty passion for making 
this a better world and getting the struggling 
men and women round about us into the 
Kingdom of God. 

In one word, no new religious synthesis is 
possible, and no religious ‘‘union,” to my 
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thinking, would be very valuable or impor- 
tant, that is devoted to ‘‘the principle and 
method of freedom” very energetically or 
prominently—I mean in a way that com- 
mands very much attention or force. No 
religious fellowship will really take hold of 
people except one on the basis of very posi- 
tive common convictions and beliefs, some 
great end or faith or ideal which enlists and 
shapes theirenthusiasm and devotion. Your 
proposed organization, as you define it, cer- 
tainly has my sympathy, and 1 am entirely 
willing and glad to join it; but I have no 
great hope—thatis what 1 want to say—-from 
any religious movement which is not 
primarily and constructively concerned with 
the realization of the new social ideal which 
inspires the world’s best minds today in 
politics and economy and art and literature. 
Thenew church has got to be the religious 
expression or counterpart of the new State.— 
Then we shall have unity and solidity and 
inspiration.—Epwin D. MeEap in The Free 
Church Record. 


—————»P> «a... -— 


The Arabs of Mount Sinai. 


We were moving along a broad valley, 
bounded by ranges of lofty and crumbling 
mountains, forming an immense rocky ram- 
part on each side of us; and rocky and bar- 
ren as these mountains seemed, on their tops 
were gardens which produced oranges, dates 
and figs in great abundance. Here, on 
heights almost inaccessible to any but the 
children of the desert, the Bedouin pitches 
his tent, pastures his sheep and goats, and 
gains the slender subsistence necessary for 
himself and family; and often, looking up to 
the bare side of the mountain, we could see 
on its summit’s edge the wild figure of a half- 
naked Arab, with his long matchlock gun in 
his hand watching the movement of our little 
caravan. Sometimes, too, the eye rested on 
the form of a woman stealing across the val- 
ley, not a traveler or a passer-by, but a 
dweller in the land where no smoke curled 
from the domestic hearth, and no sign of 
habitation was perceptible. There was 
something very interesting to me in the 
greetings of my companions with the young 
men of their tribe. They were just return- 
ing from a journey to Cairo, an event in the 
life of a young Bedouin; and they were bring- 
ing a stranger from a land that none of them 
had ever heard of: yet their greeting had the 
coldness of frosty age and the reserve of 
strangers; twice they would gently touch the 
palms of each other’s hands, mutter a few 
words, and ina moment the welcomers were 
again climbing to their tents. One I re- 
member greeted us more warmly and stayed 
longer among us. He was by profession a 
beggar or robber, as occasion required, and 
wanted something from us, but it was not 
much; merely some bread and a charge o§ 
powder. Not far from the track, we saw 
hanging from a thorn bush, the black cloth 
of a Bedouin’s tent, with the pole, ropes, 
pegs,and everything necessary to convert it 
into habitation for a family. It had been 
there six months; the owner had gone toa 
new pasture ground, and there it had hung, 
and there it would hang, sacred and un- 
touched, until he returned to claimit. «It 
belongs to one of our tribe, and cursed be 
‘the hand that touches it,’’ is the feeling of 
every Bedouin: Uncounted gold might be 
exposed in the same way; and the poorest 
Bedouin, though a robber by birth and pro- 
fession, would pass by and touch it not. 

On the very summit of the mountain, ap- 
parently ensconsed behind it asa walls, hi 
body not more than half visible, a Bedouin 
was looking down upon us; and one of my 
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party, who had kept his face turned that 
way, told me that there was the tent of his 
father. I talked with him about his kindred 
and mountain home, not expecting, how- 
ever, to discover anything of extraordinary 
interest or novelty. The sons of Ishmael 
have been the same—inhabitants of the 
desert, despising the dwellers under a roof, 
wanderers and wild men—from their birth, 
with their hands against every man, and 
every man’s hand against them. ‘‘There is 
blood between us,’’ says the Bedouin when 
he meets in the desert one of a tribe, by 
some individual of which an ancestor of his 
own was killed, perhaps a hundred years be- 
fore. And then they draw their swords, and 
anew account of blood is opened, to be 
handed down as a legacy to their children. 
“Thy aunt wants thy purse,’’ says the 
Bedouin when he meets the stranger travel- 
ing through his wild domain. .‘‘The desert 
is Ours, and every man who passes over it 
must pay us tribute.”” These principal and 
disgusting traits of the Bedouin character 
have long been known; but as I had now 
been with them ten days, and expected to 
be with them a month longer, to see them 
in their tents, and be thrown among differ- 
ent tribes, claiming friendship from those 
who were enemies to each other, I was 
curious to know something of the lighter 
shades, the details of their lives and habits; 
and I listened with exceeding interest while 
the young Bedouin, with his eyes constantly 
fixed upon it, told me that for more than 
four hundred years the tent of his fathers 
had beenin that mountain. Wild and un- 
settled, robbers and plunder: rs as they are, 


they have laws which are as sacred as our. 


own; and the tent and the gareen and the 
little pasture ground are transmitted from 
father to son for centuries.—LuCIEN BRED- 
MORE, in the (London) Jewish Times. 


——_—_—_—>- 


How To Change Character. 


Professci Albert Bausch told the members 
of the Human Nature Club of Brooklyn last 
evening how they might ‘‘alter their charac- 
ters and change the shapes of their heads.” 
Among other things the professor said, were: 

Some years ago | began to practice facial 
and voice imitations, and was surprised to 
find that I could not assume an expression of 
anger or love or vanity without myself feel- 
ing for the time being these passions. On 
one occasion, in a dark, lonely wood, I be- 
gan to practice the gestures, facial expres- 
sions, and voice of fear, and I found I had 
to stop it, or run away, being overcome by 
the fear which I had only assumed. Soon 
another occasion when I wasin a state called 
the “blues” I began the practice of joyful 
emotions as exhibited in the gesture, face 
and voice, and as long as I practiced this 
the ‘‘blues’’ were gone. An idea occurred 
to me—why not put on and try to feel and 
express in the face, etc., the feelings of hope, 
agreeableness, friendship, and all the senti- 
ments that lead to happiness? [ began at 
once. If I met a man toward whom I had 
an ill feeling, I put ona pleasant expression, 
a friendly voice, and the bodily attitude of 
sympathy, frying within to feel well toward 
him, as well as assuming the expression 
without. Repeatedly doing this made me 
like the man, in a measure, and the ill-feel- 
ing died out entirely. 

Have you asourdisposition? Study closely 
the sweet expression of content on the face 
of some one who never feels sour. Do you 
get into fits of stubbornness and keep a stiff 
upper lip and talk in a hard metallic voice, 
and hold your head high? And doyou want 
to get over it? Hang your head forward, 


-will respond first. 
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assume a soft voice, open your lips, and 
your stubbornness will graduaily leave you, 

When you alter your character you change 
the shape of your head and face. The face 
If your mouth looks like 
aslitin the face, you can get full, plump 
lips by making love and suppressing the ex- 
pression of hatred. Is your nose long, lean, 
and pointed? Cultivate the traits of char- 
acter that belong to full, short-nosed people. 
With the exception of accidents and diseases 
leaving scars, breaking the nose, or knocking 
out an eye, your face is just as your char- 
acter makes it, and to alter your face all you 
need to dois alter your character. By as- 
suming a given facial expression repeatedly 
you get both the physiognomy and character 
that is associated with theexpression. Your 
head will also change; not so quickly or so 
decidedly, because it represents what might 
be called your permanent character. But, by 
continued activity of certain faculties of the 
mind, the corresponding organ in the brain 
first becomes more active and generally en- 
larges.-—Vew York Times. 


—_—_—_—_—>-- 


Waiting for the Train. 


‘(Good morning! so glad tosee you. How 
are you? Hope you’re better?” 


‘Yes, thank you; but not much time to 
think about it.”’ 


‘Still hard at it then? 
tled down.”’ 

‘OQ no; 1’m a shuttlecock, at the mercy of 
the battledores. ”’ 

‘‘Well, then, get knocked back to us.”’ 

‘‘Hardly likely. The shuttlecock never 
falls twice in the same place. (Showing 


The Standard.) See, I’ve got the right thing 
this morning,”’ 


‘<1’m worse.” 
graph.) 

‘‘Ah, yes, that zs worse. 
people do mean it. 
your Zelegraph.’’ 

‘What does it matter?”’ 

‘You remind me of a celebrated editor in 
Glasgow who, in his paper, violently attacked 
Mr. Voysey and me for our opinions about 
the Bible, but who, in his office, told methat 
I was a fool to bother, as nobody worth con- 
sidering really disagreed much with us. ‘We 
go to church,’ said he, ‘but do you imagine 
we believe,the old nonsense about the Bible 
and Hell?’ 

‘‘A reasonable editor! Last Sunday I 
heard from my vicar a sermon which was 
about the biggest nonsense I ever heard in 
my life. I only laughedto myself. Not half 
a dozen men there, who know the world, 
would do anything else.” 

‘‘And yet you are a pillar, a sidesman, a 
churchwarden—Mephistopheles only knows 
what.’’ 

“Quite true; but [laughing] I look upon 
the whole thing as a useful contrivance for 
maintaining orderand keeping people quiet.” 

‘‘Your money is at the bottom of that. 
You don’t want the democracy down upon 
your pile.” 

‘‘Well, I got rather pushed intoit. A lady 
handed me a lot of money for a new church, 
and I went in for it, and now I have to help 
look after it.” 

‘‘Money again, and, in the meantime, you 
make it hard for the man with whom you 
reaily agree.”’ 

‘‘That’s you. But there’s where you get 
wrong. You arealwaysletting goand taking 
the cork out.”’ 

‘‘Telling the truth and owning up, you 
mean.”’ 

‘‘Well, here we are; train coming in.”’ 

‘‘Goud-bye; you are going first, of course, 
I’m third.” 

‘‘Good-bye, good-bye.” — Zhe Coming Day. 


Hope you've set- 


(Showing Zhe Daily Tele- 


The Standard 
But I know you love 
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The Minister’s Mission. 


‘‘On whatsoever errand I! shal] send thee, 
thou shalt go, and whatsoever I command 
thee, thou shalt speak.” Once the call has 
come, once the preacher feels that the great- 
est of all missions has been entrusted to 
him, he must put his whole soul into his 
work. The Word must inspire him, encour- 
age him, There must be no weak shrinking 
frou, the task that is proffered to him, for he 
who proffers itis God Himself, and with it 
He offers His saving, His all-sufficient help. 
‘‘Be not afraid because of them,’’ cries the 
Divine Voice to the Prophet. He is warned 
against the unworthy self-distrust which 
dreads the hostility 01 men, which is daunted 
by mere difficulty—the self-distrust that is 
the veriest cowardice. For the preacher, as 
for the Prophet, the thought must suffice 
that God is with him todeliver him. Face 
to face with the things of the spirit, he must 
be modest, full of a beautiful misgiving ; con- 
fronted with lower things—with the antagon- 
ism, the obduracy of those to whom he offers 
blessing, confronted with his own indolence, 
his own self-love, he must be full of anequally 
beautifulconfidence. In Rabbinic phrase, he 
must be ‘‘strong as a lion todo the will of 
his Father in Heaven.’ The truth may be 
unpalatable, but he will preach it because it 
is the truth. He will lash folly and vice, 
though they are fashionable, He will advo- 
cate the life of self-sacrifice, though self- 
indulgence is the note of the age. He will 
rouse the heart to a consciousness of its 
moral position, though men hate to know 
their true selves, and dearly love to be left 
undisturbed in their pleasant, deceptive 
dreams. 

And if he does not spare his flock he will 
not spare himself. He will grudge no labor 
that promises to bring his mission nearer to 
realization. He will deem no effort too 
great that may lead an erring soul one step 
along the path that lies between it and 
heaven, or that may make the heavy eyes 
bright with a glimpse of the Almighty, or 
that may raise the suffering heart sunk be- 
neath some of the many burdens of life. 
He will think of everyone’s needs save his 
own; but he will fear no one’s face save 
God’s. And so his words, his heart, will go 
out to all alike—his words that preach fear- 
lessly the Divine word to high and low—his 
heart that feels both for rich and poor, for 
the rich in their temptations, for the poor in 
their misery. Toneither will he show favor. 
The one shall recognize the sin of selfish- 
ness, the other the sin of unjust repining. 
Each shall learn from the other, each minis- 
ter to the other. The pastor shall be the 
loving servant of both.—fFrom an address 
by Rev. Morris Joseph. of London, England, 
on ‘* The Minister and his Mission.’ | 
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At Rest. 


Shall I lie down to sleep, and see no more 
The splendid affluence of earth and sky; 
The proud procession of the stars go by; 
The white moon sway the sea and woo the shore; 


The morning lark to the far heavens soar; 
The nightingale with the soft dusk draw nigh; 
The summer roses bud, and bloom, and die; 
Will life and life’s delight for me be o’er? 


Nay! I shall be, in my low, silent home, 
Of all Earth’s gracious ministries aware; 
Glad with the gladness of the risen day, 


Or gently sad with sadness of the gloam, 3 
Yet done with striving and foreclosed of care— 
‘At rest—at rest!’’—what better thing to say? 
—Louise Chandler Moulton in the September Century. 
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An acceptable gift for family or friend—@ 
year’s subscription to Unity. 


September 27, 1894. 
Cbhurch-Door Pulpit 


Sermon Extracts. 


Ir MEN do not live true to the idea of God 
that comes to them through forms of wor- 
ship and through thought, they are not lead- 
ing men into reverence forthe Divine char- 
acter in the most important of all ways. 
Form and doctrine are good in their place, 
but their place is to be of assistance to life, 
to give it strength and force. They are like 
the masts and sails of a vessel; of themselves 
they are nothing but strong canvas and skil- 
fully shapen spars. They are of no use 
until they are set in their places in the ship. 
But when they are in place they catch the 
winds of heaven and the great vessel is 
given the power to move. That is the pur- 
pose of religious form and thought. If they 
do not bring the forces of the upper air to 
help your life.@hey are of little account. 
Only if they do this is their existence justi- 
fied. Thevalue of truthispractical. ‘‘Life 
is the test of learning.”’ It is the life that is 
upright, that stands for manliness and devo- 
tion, the life that realizes that as God is 
righteous, so men, if they are to reverence 
this righteousness, must be righteous them- 
selves. Depend upon it, if men claim to be 
the children of God others will look upon 
their lives to see what their idea of God 
really is. It is not the forms of religion we 
observe, it is not the high thoughts of God 
we have that lead men into reverence for 
His name; but it is our lives. It is the 
human character which preaches most forci- 
bly of the Divine, for all the time, behind 
what we observe or profess is looming up 
what we really are. The fidelity of men, the 
high nobility of their conduct is the best 
witness of God. Itis only character that can 
lead the world into reverence for Him. 

ae 

There is attainment which is not realized 
in spite of the most earnest striving, but it 
does not remain forever so far above the soul 
that is resolute as above that which is lim- 
ited by doubt of its success. Doubt is disa- 
bility. The greater power of one life over 
another lies in its temper of faith—taith in 
its ability to do and to endure; faith that the 
soul is greater than the world; and this faith 
assumes its highest and profoundest form 
when it becomes faith in One who appoints 
the battle and will award the victory; who, 
though He sends the darkness, yet reigns in 
light; who, though He seems sometimes to 
have withdrawn from the world, yet ever ac- 
complishes His will through it. This is the 
faith that is fundamental in religion. Men 
may believe specific doctrines, but to shape 
and hold these is only their way of formulat- 
ing this underlying faith, and the doctrines 
are of consequence only as they give some 
expression to this faith. There is a natural 
tendency of the mind to elaborate a general 
faith, to hold it in some detail; but the elab- 
Oration differs widely with different minds, 
and the one thing that isimportant—and the 
only thing—is this deep trust in One whose 
will is that the good should triumph over the 
evil of the universe and who is wise enough 
and powerful enough to accomplish that 
will, This is the essence of religion, and 
there is nothing else that is essential in re- 


ligion.—Rerv. H. T. WHEELER, of Burling- 
ton, Vt. 
—-+> 


Tue thinking p2ople of South Providence 
who are not members of any church and who 
cannot honestly become members of any of 
the creed-bound communions ought to 
Stand together shoulder to shoulder to sup- 
Port the teachings of\the more rational, more 
liberal views. Do you know what the gospel 
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as Unitarians preach it,if ably supported, 
would do forthis community? In the first 
place it would promote rational ideas in re- 
gard to religion and life. Itwould overcome 
aged thinking and thus would lift the stand- 
ard of intelligence and enlightenment. A 
church that places the authority of creed or 
Scripture first and reason second is notin a 
position to do much honest and effective 
work for the encouragement of reason and 
the spread of enlightenment. A Unitarian 
church helps to better citizenship, for it 
teaches the worth and not the worthlessness 
ofhuman nature, it teaches the religion of 
character and good works, it speaks for every 
day honesty and uprightness, as the only 
way of salvation. Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale is fond of quoting what a charming 
woman down east once said to him when he 
came to help dedicate a new church in her 
town. She said, ‘‘Mr. Hale, a Unitarian 
church to you means merely one more name 
on your list, but to the people of this town it 
means better books, better music, better 
sewage, better health, better life, less 
drunkenness, more purity and better govern- 
ment.” Mr. Hale said, ‘‘lThat is what a 
church is for.’”’ AndI say so, too. Don’t 
your Is there one among you who does not 
believe in that kind of a church. Then it 
would seem we ought to have it, not as a 
vague, tantalizing tncertainty, but as a posi- 
tive and well-established fact. Remember 
that if this church of our desire is not firmly 
established here in the near future no one 
will be quite so much to blame as ourselves. 
If a people really want a church, there is 
nothing in earth or heaven or hades to pre- 
vent them from having it. Only we must 
really want it, and to be willing to work for 
it and pay the cost of it, the same as we do 
for anything else we spend our money or 
energy for. In helping to establish this 
church we will be doing something that will 
help to make the world better than we found 
it. Wewill be helping to establish an in- 
stitution that will work for righteousness and 
the ideal life of man on earth long after our 
arms of flesh shall have crumbled into dust. 
I challenge you to decide this question in a 
way that is worthy of your own better na- 
ture, in a way that will best help your own 
higher life and that of othersin this commu- 
nity, in a way that you will have least 
cause for vain regret in future years, in a 
way that will add to your joy and blessed- 
ness, not only for this life, but for the eter- 
nal years that may be yours.—ReEv, N. Hoac- 
LAND, Of Providence, R. J. 
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CoNSOLATION:—-Our complaints against the 
bitterness of life arise from a misapprehen- 
sion on our parts. We are sore distressed 
and will not be comforted because life is not 
as we would haveit. We ought to ask, is 
that right which we would have? There is 
a great difference between what we need and 
what we want. Weask noconsolation for 
the failure to realize the things we need; 
only for failure to secure what we want. 
This Somewhat that rules in life—call it 
blind force, or law, or God—-secures the sat- 
isfaction of our needs with but very few if 
with anyexceptions, though it usually ignores 
our desires. We, on the other hand, seek 
the attainment of our desires while ignoring 
our needs. What we get in life is nearer 
our needs than is what we want. If we 
could appreciate this we would say, ‘‘All’s 
well as all is,’’and be content.—-REv. LESLIE 
W. SPRAGUE, Of the Second Unitarian Church, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

* ~~ 

THERE can be no reasonable doubt that 
suffering has increased on this earth as evo- 
lution has gone on; that the more highly or- 
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ganized a being is, the greater its capacity 
for suffering. The civilized man is more sus- 
ceptible to suffering than is the savage; the 
refined and sympathetic must suffer more 
than the rude and unsympathetic. Living 
in a world of accident, of pain and death by 
flood, fire and disease, the tender hearted 
must suffer more than the hard hearted. 

If it is a good thing to be merciful there 
must be sufficient compensation for suffering 
the pain and distress of others as well as our 
own. What is this compensation? First, 
Our capacity to enjoy is commensurate with 
Our capacity to suffer; there is not only our 
own, but others’ joy to make us joyful. In 
the great future joy, peace, happiness will be 
more nearly universal, we hope. Again, as 
we are, aS our sympathy for othersis, so do 
all—God, angels, men—appear to us to be; 
the kind live in a universe of love, under a 
canopy of love, folded in the arms of love. 
—Rev. R. B. Marsu, of Peoria, Jil. 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—We guess at infinitude but by suffering. 

ff§on.—Love never wholly effaces the original char- 
acter. 

GWues.—The good are the more heroic. as they are 
not the more sought or better considered 
for their pains. 

Wied.—It requires strength of mind to love God 
constantly. 

Cburs.—The secrets of God are beyond our mental 
powers, but not opposed to them. 

¥Frti.—A religious life is a combat, not a hymn. 

Sat.—Thought, unfed from without, preys on itself. 

—Madame de Stael. 
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he Land of Nod. 


Do you know the way to the land of Nod, 
That city, old and gray, 

Where only at night the people awake, 
And at night the children play? 


I will tell you the way to that land of Nod. 
’Tis the pleasantest way that I know, 

For you roll, and roll, and roll, and roll 
Down the hills of long ago. 


You lay you down on the sweet green grass, 
When the flowers are going to sleep; 

You shut your eyes and listen awhile 
To the little night bird’s peep. 


And then you roll, and roll, and roll 
Down into that valley so sweet, 

Where the fireflies dance with their fairy lamps, 
While the angels their night watches keep. 


Don’t open your eyes or you won’t get in, 
Past those sentries of drowsy sleep, 

Who guard this city from waking eyes, 
And from even the eyes that peep! 


Then, hush! and listen, as down you roll, 
For the gates are opening wide; 

You can hear the bells of the fairy elves 
As far through the valley they ride. 


Then roll, and roll, and roll, and roll 
Down into that valley so deep, 
Where the fairies dance with their firefly lamps, 
When the children are all asleep, 
When the children are all asleep. 
—N.N. in “*Badbyhood.” 
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Children in School. 


It is so common a thing to see a child in 
schoolin the body only, that we have ceased to 
notice it; the rest of him roaming far afield, 
God knows where, creating a world of its 
own more in accord with child nature than 
the everyday schoolroom. 

One thing is certain: you must have the 
whole child with you if any sort of good 
work is to be accomplished. This means 
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that not only must the child’s body be 
present in the schoolroom, that his mind 
must in. some degree be responsive to yours, 
but that the soud of the child, the feeling, will- 
ing, motive-making part of him, must be 
with youalso. You want him for his own good 
to do certain things. You have the -power 
to make himdothem. That is, you can con- 
trol his body, and ina degree his mind, by 
virtue of the authotity vested in you as 
teacher; but the soul of the child, the part 
that makes him want to do the thing that 
must be done, must be won. It cannot be 
driven or coerced in any way. Authority 
cannot reach it, but it comes forth gladly, 
more than half way, in response to the 
teacher who has the heaven-given power of 
drawing it to herself. You must in some 
way get at the soul of the child, if in the days 
to come that soul is to will, to think, and to 
do as you would have it. 

There may be those who are saying to 
themselves, ‘‘This is all nonsense! School 
is a place for work, not play. / never played 
in school, and this ‘new education’ seems to 
be a collection of ways and means to make 
everything easy to the children,—a sort of 
royal road to learning, where the teacher 
alone really works.” 

Six years is a veryshort span of life. The 
little folks who enter school this month have 
been mothers’ babies alltheir lives, They 
have done nothing but play so far, and it 1s 
hardly reasonable or fair not to introduce 
them into a work world gradually and natur- 
ally, instead of plunging them at once intoa 
cold bath of restriction. Aside from this, 
to repeat what | have been trying to sayin 
the preceding lines, until you have the love 
and good will of the child you cannot get his 
best work. Wecan gain this good will by 
meeting Six-year-old at least half way, and 
by following Nature, who is ever teaching us 
that her ways are best. No reasonable 
teacher doubts for a moment that the school 
is a workshop; that habits of industry and 
application must be formed there; but she 
proposes to form these habits in the children 
under her care by educating the will, the 
love, the affection, the motive power of the 
child.—Aatherine Beebe in The Kindergarten 
Magazine. 
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A Sliding Scale. 


The boy was covered with mud to the top 
of his kilt skirt, there were mud patches 
on his face and hair, and he had lost his hat, 
buf in his hand he grasped a chicken—a 
limp, wet and muddy chicken. It was the 
cause of all his trouble, for he had thrown 
stones in the yard that afternoon, and 
had accidentally killed the chicken. His 
sister declared that she could not love such 
a cruel boy. Then he had disappeared, and 
had been found stuck inaswamp. ~ 

When he saw his mother,his feelings over- 
came him, and he burst into a loud wail. 

‘‘My sister doesn’t love me! I want to 
get lostin the woods, and let the bears eat 
me!” 

‘‘But,”? said his mother, ‘‘you cried when 
you pinched your finger with the clothes pin, 
and it would hurt far more if the bear should 
eat you.” 

The boy was interested, and dried his 
tears. ‘‘I mean a kind,tame bear,” he said, 
choking a sob. 

‘sBut a tame bear has sharp teeth,”’ 

The boy rubbed his eyes with his muddy 
hands, and was lostin thought for awhile. 
Then he raised his head. His countenance 
was cheerful, there was not a trace of sor- 
row in his tone, and he cried, ‘‘I mean—I 
mean a nice, little curly dog wifout any 
teef.”’—Selected. 
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LESSON VY, 
The Church Triumphant. 


Chronology:—From Origen A. D. 230, to the Edict of 
Milan, A- D. 313. The Greatest Scholar and Writer:— 
Origen, 185-254. The legend ofthe heavenly cross seen 
by Constantine will interest the children. 


I. CONFLICTS WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 

The new faith came rapidly into promi- 
nence in the last years of the second century; 
but it won its way. amidst many obstacles 
and with great difficulty. Persecutions were 
now far apart, but horribie enough when 
they did come. We note especially that 
under Severus in 202, during which the 
pathetic martyrdom of Perpetua and others 
occurred at Carthage; and another under 
Decius in 250. Someemperors were friendly 
and others recognized it as a lawful religion. 
But Christianity now came into conflict more 
decisively with the moral and intellectual 
forces of the old world, while it had to 
struggle with factions within its own fold. 
Especially for a couple of generations (170- 
240) it was under fire, subject to the con- 
tempt and criticism of such men as Lucian, a 
bright but trifling skeptic to whom all reli- 
gions seemed mere superstitions; Celsus, who 
argued with great force against the miracu- 
lous elements in the Christian tradition; and 
Porphyry, who set over against the church a 
philosophical faith with considerable power 
to inspire piety and shape conduct. 

It was against these foes without and the 
Gaoostics within that the Ajfologists wrote 
(140-250),—Athenagoras, Irenzus, Clement, 
Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen. Their 
pages, barren of great or fruitful thoughts, 
shine with great moral earnestness. It is 
not strange that to an enlightened pagan, 
Christianity, only half appreciated, seemed 
acrude affair. It had no representative in 
the second century so saintly as Marcus 
Aurelius, no moral teacher so great as 
Epictetus, no writer still so valuable as Plu- 
tarch. And yet, in many ways, it was vastly 
superior to any other form of life which then 
existed. And its points of superiority were 
its living faith in God, its certainty of im- 
mortality, its love of Jesus, and its serious 
zeal and practical work for purity, mercy and 
justice. 

Besides the Gnostic tendency of thought, 
which for a time threatened to turn this 
sober Christian faith into a grotesque system 
of mysticism, and evaporate its moral earn- 
estness into barren and fanciful speculation, 
there appeared toward the close of the 
second century, arising in Asia Minor and 
spreading westward, a movement known as 
Montanism, with features similar to both 
Puritanism and Methodism. These Mon- 
tanists indulged in seasons of ecstacy (what 
is now called ‘‘having the power’’), when 
they felt themselves directly inspired of God 
and able to prophesy. They took literally 
Jesus’s promise of the comforter, or Paraclete, 
asreported inthe Fourth Gospel. They pro- 
tested against the growing worldliness of the 
church, believed in the immediate second 
coming of Christ, and honored women 
preachers. They insisted upon rigorous 
church discipline, looking upon pleasures as 
sinful and holding that sins committed after 
baptism are unpardonable. Montanism, to 
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which Tertullian gave the last years of his 
life, led to excesses of enthusiasm and 
sectarian feeling which for many years dis- 
turbed the church. 


Il, CHRISTIANITY AS A WORLD POWER, 


By the beginning of the third century, 
Christians began to feel that they were a 
‘‘world power,’”’ a supreme and comprehen. 
Sive institution. The majority, instead of 
waiting for the coming of the Lord, went to 
work to reform the world, not living apart 
from it like the Montanists, but entering into 
it with authority to free from sin andrule with 
love. Christianity, in thus coming to a con- 
sciousness of itself as a public dispensation, 
grasped the conception of a Catholic Church, 
and feltits blood leap with enthusiasm for 
unity and zeal for conquest. 


It was now well equipped for this mission. 
The association of Jesus with the doctrine of 
the Logos gave it an august and comprehen- 
sive philosophy. The growthofthechurches 
into powerful movements in the great cities, 
—Antioch, rich in apostolic memories; Alex- 
andria, the home of Christian philosophy; 
Carthage, where Roman lawyers in becom- 
ing ministers gave the church a legal form of 
faith and a compact organization; Lyons, 
from which great missionary enterprises radi- 
ated; and Rome, where a sense of authority 
naturally sprang up,—all this made Chris- 
tianity feel strongin numbers and aggressive 
in spirit. 

The growth of a new body of Scriptures, the 
Gospels and Apostles, our New Testament, 
and its elevation to a level with the Hebrew 
Bible, went along with the idea of a Catholic 
Church. Thecontents of this newcollection 
were Only slowly settled by common usage. 
At this time opinion was unanimous respect- 
ing our four Gospels, Acts and Paul’s Epis. 
tles, but suspicion rested upon some writings 
now included—lII. Peter, Il. and III. John, 
Jude, James and Revelation; while others 
were then included by some teachers and 
churches which have since fallen out, es- 
pecially the Shepherd of Hermas and the 
Epistles of Clementand Barnabas. This new 
Scripture gave the church what was needed 
in debate and disorder, a standard of author- 
ity for faith and discipline. 


Out of its expanding life, from primitive 
affirmations of faith in God the Father and 
Jesus the Christ, as germs, grew the so- 
called Apostles’ Creed: ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty; and in Jesus Christ hisson, 
our Lord; born of the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary; crucified under Pontius Pilate 
and buried; the third day he rose from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, and sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father; from thence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead; 
and in the Holy Spirit, the Holy Church, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
body, the life everlasting.”” A confession 
similar to this (the ancient Roman, not the 
common form) was used in the west at the 
close of.the third century. It was neither 
written by one man nor formulated by 4 
council, but slowly aggregated, clauses being 
added as the thought of the church became 
clearoncertain points: ‘forgiveness of sins,’ 4 
denial of Montanism; and later the word cath- 
olic was added after holy. Its use, notas a test 
of orthodoxy but asa liturgical affirmation, 
helped to make the common faith uniform 
andclear. Itis remarkable in two ways: 
The absence of all reference to such dogmas 
as scriptural infallibility, sacrificial aton® 
ment and eternal damnation. Also the 
absence, as with the other creeds, of mor 
teaching; itis destitute of ‘<character-build- 
ing power.” It does not in any sense repre 
sent the spirit, or life, which then made Chris 
tianity what it was. 
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Ill THE ORGANIC GROWTH. 


The second century witnessed a departure 
from the simple church organization of the 
Apostles, The Pastoral Epistles show what 
had been done by the year 125: the Ignatian 
Epistles (150?), ofuncertain authorship and 
date, show a later and more elaborate ideal 
of episcopal authority,—hardly a settled 
policy when they were written. The third 
century Saw a more advanced organization 
coming into shape. And several lines of 
facts were influential inthese changes. The 
men who passed over into the church from 
the outside world carried with them from 
their secular training ideas and methods re- 
specting the conduct of affairs which they 
naturally putin practice in church matters. 
The growth of church organization was 
gradual, as the needs for it arose, and ‘<all 
the elements of the organization can be 
traced to external sources.’’ The growth of 
the Christian movement in numbers in- 
creased the amount of work to be done and 
multiplied duties. And hence arose a de- 
mand for leaders, new officials and a division 
oflabor. Initseffortsto beat back such 
tendencies as Gnosticism, to resist such 
movements as Montanism, to repress dis- 
orders and discipline the lawless, the abso- 


lute necessity arose for a strong hand, fora 
central authority. 


As we look at the growing church life of 
the third century, what we see is this: The 
clergy became more definitely separated 
from the membership of the church as a 
special class with assumptions of authority 
and assertions of priestly, or sacerdotal, rank. 
The grade and the duties of officials were fixed 
upon thetheory of thethree orders: deacons 
the philanthropic, presbyters the ¢eaching, the 
bishop the ruding arm of the church. In 
earlier times presbyters and bishops were 
about the same; but now the bishop became 
the one head ofthe church, the representative 
init of Christ. He was not so much the 
elected representative of a free and indepen- 
dent church as the consecrated head of a 
budding hierarchy. He who had been a 
mere president became the sole embodiment 
of the dignity and power of thechurch. The 
dependence upon him of outlying mission 
churches and the appeals to him in case of 
trouble in smaller places increased the 
authority of the city bishop. 


As men began to think of the Christian 
movement as a state within the state, the 
churches of a province were affiliated about 
the metropolis, whose bishop became a 
Metropolitan with large powers; and he 
called the other clergy of that district together 
in synods, tomanage the general affairs of the 
churches; but at first they were only advisory 
in character. Little by little, the local 
congregation, formerly free and indepen- 
dent, became simply a member of an 
ecclesiastical organization; and while the 
form of an election of the clergy continued, 
itcame to be little more than a form, In 
those days the settlement of disputes be- 
tween members and the punishment of dis- 
orderly conduct were carried on within the 
church,—matters now within the scope of 
our courts. 

Cyprian, ten years ‘bishop of Carthage, 
248-258, especially carried forward this 
ecclesiastical movement. He strongly as- 
serted the unity of the church and the author- 
ity of the bishop. Hetaughtthat the church 
has power to pardon sinyturning the personal 
grace of forgiveness, as taught by Jesus, into 
a formal rite of absolution. Communion 
and Baptism, ceasing to be symbols of purifi- 
cation and fellowship, became Sacraments,— 
rites with awful sanctity, indispensable for 
Protecting from demons and conferring 
immortal life. The old Greek mysteries were 
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influential in making these changes. The 
exclusion of the believer from the latter, the 
Eucharist, was the heaviest church penalty, — 
the greatest misfortune that could befalla 
Christian. At one point Cyprian failed, and 
his opponent, the bishop of Rome, carried 
the day, the first decisive step toward Roman 
Supremacy. Cyprian held that baptism by a 
heretic is in¥Valid, but the Roman and vic- 
torious theory was that all baptism, right in 
form, is efficacious. 
lV. THE EVE OF VICTORY. 


The Edict of Toleration under Gallienusin 
260 showed how strong the position of the 
church had become. [he forty-three years 
of peace from that on gave ita chance for 
rapid growth. In that period, it completed 
its organization as a ‘‘Catholic Church” (far 
different from what we know as the Loman 
Catholic Church), along the lines already in- 
dicated. Property was acquired, the holding 
of which by the bishop as trustee increased 
his power. Many churches were erected; 
the name /asi/ica, judgment hall, given to 
them, indicates how largely Christianity had 
become a civil as well asa religious institu- 
tion. Italso indicates how decisively Chris- 
tiansthen opposed the old ¢emp/e :dea and all 
connected with it. An extensive, graded, 
and well-organized body of clergy existed. 
The scattered churches were drawn close to- 
gether in a powerful network of fellowship 
and subordination to episcopal authority. 
schools and philanthropies became numer- 
ous. Church services were made more elab- 
orate and impressive, and church discipline 
more extensive and authoritative. The ser- 
vices, formerly held on the Sabbath were trans- 
ferred to Sunday,which becamethe one holl- 
day,not by substituting the one for the other 
but by dropping the Jewish Sabbath and 
merging inits service that of the Lord’s Day, 
commemorative of Jesus’s resurrection and 
observed with the other from apostolic times. 
The church now had a consciousness of 
unity and strength asa world embracing in- 
stitution. 

When the last great persecution came 
under Diocletian in 303, though it lasted for 
eight years and thousands were put to death, 
yet the church was too’ strong to be up- 
rooted. In 313, the Edictof Milan gave the 
empire freedom of worship; and in 324, 
under Constantine, Christianity became the 
religion of the empire. The legend of the 
cross seen in the sky by Constantine is 
simply a piece of fancy work disguising the 
real nature which prompted his alliance with 
the church. The emperor here acted the 
part of a sagacious statesman rather than 
the part of a Christian disciple. Out of the 
hundred million people in the empire, not 
more than seven or eightmillion were Chris- 
tians; but they were an earnest, compact, 
powerful body, moving asa unit.and with 
perfect loyalty to their leaders. No other 
similar body existed. Constantine was wise 
enough to see that here was the only ma- 
terial at hand for a new civilization; and the 
day of triumph, rewarding the church for its 
heroic patience, obscure fidelity, untold hard- 
ships and noble endeavor, was at hand. 


See Allen “Christian History.” vol. I, pp. 66-72, for some re- 
marks onthe martyr spirit of this period; Hatch, “Organization 
of the Early Christian Churches,’’ Lectures II.--IV., gives the best 
description of the growth of the organic side of Christianity and 
its dependence upon surrounding conditions; Stanley ‘ ‘Christian 
Institutions,”’ chap. X., is a valuable and significant description 
of therise of clerical orders; Baur, “Church History,” vol. IT., 
Parts Fifth and Sixth, treats the ethical side of Christianity in 
those years and its relation tothe Pagan world; Hatch, ‘Influence 
of Gtéék Tdeas' and Usages.’’ Lecture X., shows how the Greek 
Mysteries transformed Baptism and the Supper. 


~~. 


Sunday School Notes. 


The Fifth Years’ Course. 
Several of the schools have reported that 
they found our lessons difficult this year, and 
no doubt they aredifficult. Yet by selecting 
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in each lesson one or two topics that are 
capable of religious treatment and making 
them stand out clearly and distinctly, and 
pointing out their moral bearing, the teacher 
can interest and instruct and inspire the 
scholars. 

In this week’s lesson, for example, the 
second topic can be thus treated. The 
teacher can pointout how grand was the con- 
ception of achurch which should embrace the 
whole world and unite all men into one 
family of brothers, to live in the kingdom of 
heaven where there should never be any 
sorrow or sin or death; but at the same time 
how impracticable such anidea was, and how 
intolerant of other religionsit made men and 
how contemptuous of this world in compari- 
son with that other world they were expect- 
ing to break upon them at any moment. 
Then the truer idea of evolution can be ex- 
plained, according to which we must expect 
all stages of religious growth, and be tolerant 
of the low as wellas of the high, and must 
regard this world as the root or stock out of 
which the blossom of another and better 
world is to grow; and the better the root and 
stock the better willbe the blossom. There- 
fore, the better we make this world and this 
life, the better will all other worlds and lives 
be. A-similar subject can be found in the 
last topic of the Fourth Lesson,—the real 
power of the church,—where it is shown 
that it was not the mistaken beliefs 
but the pure lives of the early Christians 
which made their real power. And in the 
same way Dow, the character is the real test 
and the real power of religion. A good man 
who is a Calvinist or a heathen is more re- 
ligious than a bad man whois a Unitarian or 
Universalist. It is not the rightness of be- 
lief but the rightness of life and feeling that 
makes a man righteous and religious, 

In this way the lessonscan be made practi- 
calandreligiousandinteresting. Indeedsome 
of the schools which were at first discouraged 
by the lessons, have found them interesting 
when studied the right way. And it isthe 
way a subjectHis studied rather than the sub- 
ject itself that makes it a religious study. 
Geology orastronomy can easily be religious, 
if studied the right way, while even church 
history can be very irreligious, if studied the 
wrong way. G, 
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THE BEST BOOKS, 


1. Ifonlyone: Allen, ‘‘Outlines of Christian History.”$ .60 
A useful companion to these lessons, 
2. The best work covering the whole period: 
Allen, **Christian History,’’ 3 vols.; per volume, $1.00 
Rich in insight and interpretation rather than narration. 
3. The best book in addition on each subdivision: 
(a) The Young Church: Hatch, ‘‘Influence of Greek 
ST ee sk bine wen ede $3.50 
(d) Medizeval Christianity: Trench, **Medizeval Church 
SN 5 6 CAVA UNG aed a ae kd weeks « Ke cae 
(c) Since Luther: Beard, **The Reformation.’ .. $1.50 
4. Additional works of special value: 
(a) Baur, ‘*‘Church History,’’ 2 vols. (First Three Cen- 
CG cccdecctead Senkeuds be-sees of Seah 
Parts of this are invaluable still to the student. 
(6) Hatch, ‘*Organization of the Early Christian 
RNS «424 Guck Dabs Geode, bs 044585 Und $1.50 
A masterpiece on the growth of the church as an 
institution. 
(c) Stanley, ‘‘Christian Institutions.” .... ..... $1.35 
An interesting book which supplements Hatch. 
(7) Adams, ‘‘Civilization in the Middle Ages.’’ $2 20 
Popular in style, accurate in scholarship, broad 


in spirit. 
(e) Seebohm, ‘*The Protestant Revolution”—Epoch 
SN a cntaierstinmmpe egret reweeseseneee oe 


A valuable companion to Beard. 


These books will be sent prepatd to any address on 
receipt of price by 


UNITY PUBLISHING Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


rr ee 


‘‘Why Do the Jews Not Accept Jesus as 
their Messiah?” The question is ably an- 
swered by Dr. Felsenthal in a pamphlet, 
price 5 cents. Bloch & Co., 175 Dearborn 
St., publishers. 
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Wotes from the Field 


Contributions to the Western Conference. 
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Chicago, Ill 

The Chicago Branch of the W. W: U.C., 
meet at Redfield Hall, S. Evaston, 
Thursday, Oct. 4. Papers will be read on 
‘Punishments of Criminals,’’ by Dr, H. C. 
B. Alexander, and ‘‘Punishments of Chil- 
dren,’’ by Mrs. A. W. Putnam. 
eon at 12:30. 

Trains leave on C. & N. W. R. R. at 11:35 
and 12:01, and on C. M. & St. P., from 
Union depot, at 11:15. Electric cars for 
Evanston connect with the ‘‘City Limits’ 
Clark street and also with ‘‘City Limits” 
Wells street cable cars, 


will 


Box lunch- 


All are cordially invited to join us whether 
they belong to the conference or not. 
BETHIA C. REED, 
Sec. 


Erie, Pa. 

The Semi-Centennial of the Universalist 
Church at Erie appears from the city papers 
to have been a most interesting occasion. 
For four days the city papers gave several 
columns to it in each issue. The //erald of 
September 13th said: ‘*fhe church was 
crowded last evening to its utmost capacity 
Others 
preferred to stand rather than miss the treat 
offered,”—a treat which the same paper 
characterizes as an ‘‘interesting series of lec- 
tures and papers from the best thinkers of the 
country.’? When the congress had held its 
last session the //era/d stated that its services 
had been ‘‘marked by an exceeding interest 


and hundreds were turned away. 


cided to continue his university studies one 


and the public at large has taken advantage 
of the opportunity to hear an exposition of 
Universalist principles and to hear discussions 
of the religious and economic questions of the 
day by those eminently qualified by study 
and experience to speak on the same.’’ In the 
judgment of this writer, ‘‘the congress has 
probably been the most noteworthy gather- 
ing of eminent speakers which ever met in 
The other paper, the Dispatch, 
speaks in similar terms. 


Erie.’”’ 


Genesco, Ill. 
The congregation of the Unitarian church 
at this place last Sunday extended a call to 
Mr. Charles F. Weller, a recent graduate 
of the University of Michigan, whose preach- 
ing had been very acceptable to them; but 
Mr. Weller felt that it would be best for him 
to decline any call at present, having de- 


or more years before giving himself wholly to 


the work of the ministry. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Minnesota Conference will be held at 
the First Unitarian Church in Minneapolis, 
Sunday and Monday, Oct. 14 and 15, and 
will be addressed by Messrs. Gould, Shutter, 
Forbush, Ballou and others, The full pro- 


gram will be given later. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Parish Visitor of the Second 
Unitarian Church, we learn that Mr. Sprague 


From 


is engaged in delivering a series of evening 
sermons, which began Aug. 12, and will be 
concluded Oct. 7, on the following subjects: 
Topic, ‘*The Fatherhood of God;’’ text, 
‘Our Father.’’ 
text, ‘*‘Who art in heaven.” ‘Topic, “Wor- 
text, ‘‘Hallowed be Thy name,” 
Topic, ‘*God’s Kingdom;”’ text, ‘*Thy king- 
**God’s Will;’’ text, 
‘*Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.”’ 


Topic, ‘*God’s Abode;”’ 


ship;”’ 


dom come.’’ 


Topic, 


’ 


Topic, **Providence;’’ text, ‘*Give us this 


day our daily bread.’’ Topic, ‘*Forgiveness, 


human and divine;’’ 


text, ‘‘Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.”’ Topic, ‘*Tlemptation;’’ text, 
‘‘].ead us not into temptation; but deliver us 
Topic, ‘*The Immutable God;”’ 
text, ‘*Thine is the Kingdom and the power 
and the glory, forever, Amen.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sprague desire to extend their 
usefulness in the city and state by giving the 


fruits of their study and work in places and to 


from evil.’’ 


services. ‘They therefore announce the fol- 
lowing topics which they will discuss in par- 
lor circles or lecture halls, or to regular 


classes at suitable times, and at such terms 


people who may not attend their customary] 


Che Study Cable 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESuUs: A Critical 
Analysis of the Sources of the Gospels, together 
with a study of the Sayings of Jesus. By Arthur 
Kenyon Rogers. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Dr. Heber Newton has said that Orello 
Cone’s ‘'Gospel Criticism’’ marks an era in 


American scholarship. As if to confirm 
such a prediction we are now presented with 
a carefully studied work on the Gospels and 
the Life and Teachings of Jesus, no less 
searching and no less candid than Dr. Cone’s. 
The fact is all the more impressive when 
we consider that the author speaks from with- 
in the Church, and from the general tone we 
may believe that the Church which is so dis- 
tinctive and visible a unity to Mr. Rogers is 
the Episcopal. At the very moment, almost 
when the diocesan authorities in Massachu- 
setts deny orders to two candidates unable to 
accept the miraculous birth of Jesus, a voice 
within the church argues for the critical 
view of the gospels and a non-miraculous 
Jesus. ‘‘If Jesus is to hold his old position, 
he must needs be rid first of the incubus of the 
sensuous and magical conceptions of religion 
with which he has been weighted’’ (p. 14). 
The author accordingly draws from this 
position the inference that the basis of Chris- 


tian union is not to be found by any compro- 


mise among articles of faith, but in the effort 
to realize in the individual and the nation the 
ideal of character which Jesus represents 
(p. 19). 

Mr. Rogers devotes the first part of his 
book to a careful study otf the Gospels —their 
origin, their relationships, their credibility, 
For the synoptic Gospels, he advocates the 
Two Sources theory, and in an appendix at- 
tempts on the basis of Weiss’s work to recon- 
struct the Logia source. Distinctive here is 
the opinion that Mark made considerable use 
of thissource. The Fourth Gospel is assigned 
to an Alexandrian Jewish author in the first 
In the second 
part, from the documents thus sifted and 


quarter of the second century. 


valued, Mr. Rogers gives an exposition of the 
life and thought of Jesus, reverent and 
sympathetic, but resolute and unhesitating in 
the quest of the actual basisof reality. The 
author’s conscience is a good conscience, at 
once scientific and religious. It knows no 
injury to religion in being true to the historic 
fact. ‘*Today it is our task to dispel the 
misty clouds of incense about his head, which 
hide while they fain would do him honor, 
and let the world look full upon his face” 
(p- 324). 

Only one who has himself attempted the 
task can value at its full the patience and 


as shall meet expenses and compensate in 
some measure for the effort expended. 
Mr. Sprague will give public lectures on: 
1. ‘Chen and Now in Religion.’? 2. Es- 
sentials and Non-Essentials in Faith.’’ 3. 
‘*A Practical Religion.’’ 4. -‘*New Truths 
in Old Words.” 5. **The Fall of Man.” 6. 
‘‘Heaven and Hell.”’ 7. ‘Religious Educa- 
tion.’’ 8. ‘*Immortality.’’ 9. ‘The Rights 
of Children, Women and Men.” Io. ‘*Rea- 
sons for Virtue.” 41. ‘*The Lord’s Prayer 
and Modern Thought.” 

As Parlor Talks Mr. Sprague will discuss: 
“God,” ‘Jesus,’ **Man,’’ **The Church,’’ 
‘‘Salvation,’’ ‘*Punishment,’’ **The Bible,’’ 
‘*Prayer,’’ ‘*The Present,” and many other 
topics, Mrs. Sprague announces either lec- 
tures ortalkson: I. ‘*Heaven.”? 2. ‘*Char- 
ity.”” 3. “Eun. Ss. 
mortality.”’ 6. ‘Jesus.’ 7, 
8. **World Saving.” 9. 
Day,’’—and other topics. 


‘‘Miracles.” 4. ‘*Im- 
‘*Tennyson.”’ 


‘*The Value of a 


no 
HEALTH, comfort and happiness abound in 


homes where the ‘*‘Garland’’ Stoves and 


World’s Fair 
Medal and Diploma 


awarded to 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


World’s Tribute to 


Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder 
Highest Honors Awarded 
by theWorld’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1803¢ 


The highest award was given on every claim, comprising 
superiority in leavening power, keeping properties, purity and 


of Agriculture, Washington, 


America. 


Ranges are used, 


ate examination and test of all the baking powders. 
is pre-eminently the highest authority on such matters 10 


excellence. This verdict has been given by the best jury 
ever assembled for such a purpose, backed by the recommend- 
ation of the Chief Chemist of the United States Department 


D. C., who made an elabor- 
This 


. 


- This verdict conclusively settles the question and 
proves that Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 1 


superior in every way to any other brand. 


Notz.—The Chief Chemist rejected the Alum baking powders, stating 
to the World’s Fair jury that he considered them unwholesome. 
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To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


'The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


d Quires [72 wr ape anc 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionabie Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 1: 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


IF « PIANO 
or ORCAN 


if WANTEO WE 


= any cya Tee 
ATA™Y ®RICE CAN 
ON ANY TEEM: ANY TE®MS SUPPLY 


orn PURCHASE YOU! 
a FOR RENT UNITY. 
Send tor Catalogue and Terms. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 
233 State St., 49-53 Jackson St 


SAVES= TEETH 


Cures Soft and Bleeding Gums 


RECOMMENDED BY 


DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


Established 1845. Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 


Clothes Cleaning and Repairing); 


Establishment, 
LLOYD G. WHEELER, Prop. 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen’s Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business. 


ALS. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
SICKNESS and ACCIDENTS MODERN METHODS 


OF TREATMENT. 350 
pages, cloth, $1 00; leather, $1 75.. Agents wanted. 
CuarLes H, Kerr & Co. .. 175 Monroe-st,, Chicago, 


_ 


J. G GLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and CREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
OHIOCAGO. 


Ee 


Seen... 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GuTTMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
_ 2301 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO, 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTARERS, 


161 Twenty-Second Street 
CHICAGO: 


HONE SOUTH, 209 


etual to God. 


¢| Lubke’s History of Art; Haweis’s Music and 


the gentle, unpolemic spirit with which the 
argument is conducted. The style lacks 
sparkle, pointedness, elegance. It is the 
style of the tortoise rather than the hare. It 
seems foreign to the writer’s temperament to 
make any effort at effect. 

Crediting Mr. Rogers with a fine honesty 
of spirit, it now remains to be said that he 
has gone too far in the matter of rejecting 
elements of the Gospels. He questions, for 
example, not only all marvels except an in- 
fluence over demoniacs, but also episodes 
like the sending out of the disciples and the 
entrance into Jerusalem, as well as numerous 
sayings ascribed to Jesus. He has indeed 
some standards for the selection, which are 
given curiously out of place as a digression (p. 
197 ¢¢ seg.). These standards are, however, 
unsafe. It amounts in the end to the as- 
sumption of a somewhat modern, ‘spiritual’ 
conception of Jesus and the Messianic idea, 
and the use of this asa criterion. Little 
heed is paid to the apocalyptic literature and 
the dualistic view of Palestinian piety. No 
reference is made to the discussions initiated 
by Baldensperger that have in recent years 
sharpened our apprehension. Mr. Rogers 
goes so far as to argue that Jesus repudiated 
a supernatural Parusia. The kingdom is 
founded on a right relation of the individ- 
Jesus felt himself marked out 
as the Messiah by the consciousness of alone 
experiencing the full blessedness of the king- 
dom. The reviewer is convinced that these 
conceptions will not explain the life and 
utterances of Jesus and the early Christian 


movement of thought. They only show us 


Jesus accommodated to our Wellanschauung 


instead of his own. 

With these reservations one must acknowl- 
edge the production of an able and valuable 
study, and hope for that revision and exten- 
sion in which the Germans set us a good ex- 
ample. Mr. Rogers has qualities that prom- 
ise enrichment for scholarship in America. 


It will be interesting to see if **the Church”’ 
intervenes. PR. A. C. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity -.or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further ygotice,. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 


Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. 


Eves LIKE THE SEA,—By Maurus Jokai. 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet 
Bain. New York: G. P. Putnam’s dons. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 396; $1.00. 


FOUND AND Lost.—By Mary Putnam 
Jacobi (Autonym Library). New York and 
London:G. P. Putnam’sSons. Cloth, 24mo, 
139; 50 cents, 


a> 0 


The Study Club. 


It is hoped that a complete program for a year’s 
work may be given each week in Unity, along 
with such other matter as may be of help to those 
interested in the intellectual side of our work, 
and we urge all of the clubs, of whatever name, to 
send us their programs as early as possible, 


Program of The Browning Study Class, 
of Toledo, 1894-95. 


‘‘Best Bard, because the Wisest.”’ 


Great as is his Intellect, more transcendent still 
is the Spirit of Robert Browning. 


MRS. E. C. JENNINGS, LEADER. 


Books TO BE USED:—Selections from the 
Poetical Works of Robt. Browning, T. Y. 
Crowell, N. Y.; Biography by Mrs, Suther- 
land Orr. 

WoRKS RECOMMENDED FOR GENERAL 
REFERENCE: Corson’s Introduction to Brown- 
ing; Cooke’s Introduction to Browning; Mrs. 
Orr’s Hand-Book; Berdoe’s Cyclopzedia; 


Morals; Vasari’s Lives of the Italian Painters; 
Fotheringham’ s Cyclopzedia. 
Altho’ the study of ‘Browning for this, the 


| 
minuteness of the studies here reported and 


' 


“Se ntta\ & am oie 


\ 


“Sit down on it before it is dry.” 
That’s a good way—easy, too. And 
way is to do your cleaning 
fashioned way with soap ; 
bing takes off the paint along with the dirt, 
but this is very tiresome work. 
You ought to do your house-cleaning with 


“To Remove Paint. 
.—( Texas Siftings.) 


Pearline; that’s the 


nomical way—takes 


Saves rubbing, saves 


cleaned. 


out soap) on anything that water doesn't hurt. 


Nillions*%: Pearline 


another 
in the old- 
the necessary rub- 


modern 
way—easiest and most eco- 
away the 
dirt easily and leaves the paint. 
work, 
Saves time, saves whatever is 
Use densa (with- 


Dr. HirAM W. THOMAS, 
REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
Dr. E. G. Hirscn, 

Rev. J. Lu. JONEs, REV 
Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Rev. F, E. DEWHURST, 


Rev. A. W. GouLpD, 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 
Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


— 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 


Addresses Made by 


Rev, W. D. Stmonps, 
Mr, W. M. SALTER, 

Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 

. i. M. Simmons, 
ProF. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 


REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, Mr. E, P. Powe, 


Rev. M. St. C. WRIGHT, Dr, ALEX. KENT, 


KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 
Rev. A. N. ALCOTT, Mr. H. R. WHITMORE, 


Rev. R. A. WHITE, 
AND ALL OTHERS, 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


Dr. 


The Crucifixion. 


first season of the class, will be confined to| 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


ee: 4g: Pee Et. 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 25 
The Jews and Jesus. 


JOSUS, TIS Lave ONG PIS TuVNIEB....cccccscccctccccce wae 
WHR SPOCEE TER COE FBS. coe 0 kee enccecvecstcececece ae 


Ee Se rae 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... .O5 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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“UNITY MISSION TRACTS.” 


ADDITIONAL. 


5 CENTS EACH, 10 FOR 25 CENTS. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


No. 40, The Three Stages of a Bible’s 
Life. By W. C. Gannett. 

1. Our Bible’s Origin as Literature, or the 
Word of Man. 

2. The Bible Transfigured into “ Revelation,”’ 
or the Word of God. 

3. The Bible's Return into Literature, 

The Bible in the light of Historic Criticism,— 
its origins, dates, contents, authors, values, etc. 
**The book is a nation’s spiritual auto-biography; 
a story of religious evolution.’’ 


No, 41. The Change of Front of the Uni- 
verse. By Minot J. Savage. The old con- 
ception of the Universe; its earth, its God, its 
man, its religion. Then the three revolutions 
that have transformed this conception. Then 
the new idea of man and the new idea of God 
that have resulted. Is man the poorer for this 
change of front? 

No. 42. The Divine Unity in God, in Man, 
and in All Things. By Henry M. Simmons, 
**Science has only enlarged the old thought: 
Humanity is one, life one, forms one, forces one; 


and all these united in that infinite One, we call pretation; **Andrea Del Sarto.’’ 


God. Inthis highest Unity even good and evil 
becom.e reconciled.”’ 


No. 43. Tine Free Church, and What it 
will Cost. By C. F. Dole. The people of 
Texas City were called to a mass meeting in the 
open air on a Sunday afternoon to consider the 
question of their newchurch. Mr. Dolereports 
how they settled the following questions: Who 
shall be members? How shall we support it? 
What shall it stand for—for a creed of any sort? 
What sort of Sunday services shall there be? 
Shall it be called a ‘‘ Christian’’ Church? How 
prevent sets and cliques in it? What sort of 
building shall we put up? What dangers are 
abead to hinder our success? 


“UNITY SHORT TRACTS.” 


ADDITIONAL. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


No. 31. Love and Law. By Jj. V. Blake. 
(30c. a hundred.) A poem-tract on the verses 
Psalm i4/: 3, 4: 


No. 32. Faith of a Unitarian Layman. 
By A. H. Wimbish. (30c. a hundred.) The “I 
believes’’ of a man who has thought and lived 
his way, not read it, to the hill-tops of faith. 


No. 33. What it Signifies to Join the Uni- 
tarian Church. By Arthur M. Judy. (60c. 
a hundred.) ‘‘It signifies a determination to 
improve.”’ ‘‘It signifies a willingness to think.”’ 
Under each head things worth thinking over. 


No. 34, Thy Sins be Forgiven Thee, By 
Miss M. W. Hamman. (60c. a hundred.) The 
natural history of forgiveness,—how it is that 
out from black sin we can win our way back to 
innocence, and love of right, and self-respect, 
and love and trust of friends, and ability once 
more to bea help, not hindrance, to humanity. 
Words of cheer for anyone who is aching in the 
sense of shame. 
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@ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS|| 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS —=z 
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DERA AN D2 ASSEME LY HAI Rs, 


FURNITURE} 


COMPANY | oo 
GRAN RAPIOS.NICH. = 
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lhHe WK cess Arar AlN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning ‘Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


Telephone, South 03,” NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 FB, Preentioth e+. CHICAGO 


you aes sNAP 
CAN es, nok THE 
BIND «> KLIP ON 


your papers, pamphlets, and 
magazines in ten seconds, Used by U. 8. Govern- 
ment, N. Y. State Library, Yale, etc. $5 per too. 
Sample dozen mailed for 75c. Covers to order. 
Price-list free. Address 


the Reading and Interpretation of the Shorter 
Poems, and to Biographical and Selected 
Readings; the genera) characteristics of his 
thought, his method, style, culture, views of 
love, criticisms of life, etc., will receive 
marked attention. Members are especially 
urged to read the poems herein mentioned, 
noting the obscurities of thought and expres- 
sion, the beauty of style and imagery, and 
his remarkable gift of impersonification. 
(hese characteristics of Browning, with his 


form of unceasing individual effort and aspir- 
ation; and his belief in ullimate harmony of 
life through lives innumerable (while keeping 
steadily in view the Actualities of the pres- 
ent),—constitute the high-water mark of 
modern genius, and obtain for Browning the 
highest recognition, as the _ profoundest 
thinker of his age, and ove worthiest our 
deepest study and attention. 

Oct. 1. Paper: A Plea for Browning. 
Reading and Interpretation of **Pied Piper 
of Hamlin.’’ (Origin of the Legend and his- 
tory of Poem.) ‘oem: **Evelyn Hope,”’ 
(Compare with Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ 
54th stanza.) 


Oct. 15. Class Exercise with Gems from 
Browning. Aeading: ‘‘A Glimpse of the 
Poet,’? by Vincent. J//umorous Selection; 


’ 


Poem and Lnter- 
Conversa- 
tion; Andrea Del Sarto, the Painter. (His- 
tory of the same, with illustrations of his art 
and criticisms upon the poem and its origin.) 
Oct. 29. Reading from Mrs. Orr's Bi- 
ography. Selection; ‘*‘How not to read 
Browning.’’ Poems ; **Song,’’ **Tale,’’ “A 


‘+ A Browning Conclave.’ 


Face.’’ Discussion upon Corregio. (His 
School of Painting and Strong Forte.) 


Character Study; Leonardo Da Vinci, Arch- 
itect, Sculptor, Painter. (‘*Leonardo set be- 
fore himself aims infinite, instead of finite.’’) 
Paintings: Mona Lisa, Madonna of Lily, 
Last Supper. (With copies and descriptions 
of same.) 

Nov. 12. Round the Class: ‘‘Quotations 
from Wordsworth.”? Aeading;: Mrs. Orr’s 
Biography. Chapter from ‘*Obiter Dicta,’’ 
by Augustine Birrell. Poems; ‘*Gold Hair,”’ 
‘A Legend of Pornic”’ (Significance of 
Poem and description of Pornic), ‘*The 
Lost Leader’’ (lo whom does it refer? 
Reading of Browning’s letter of interpreta- 
tion), ‘*Prospice,’’ **Apparitions,” 

Nov. 26, (Quotations from Mrs. Browning 
by members of the Class. Slographical 
Reading. Selection; ‘*Obscurity Again.” 
Poems; **The Worst of It,’”? ‘*My Star,” 
‘One way of Love.’’ Extract from Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘*Portuguese Sonnets.” Lzuscus- 
ston; Obscurity versus profundity; Lucidity 
versus simplicity. Conversation: ‘*Misty 
the poet may be, but muddy never.”’ 

Dec. 10. Reading from Biography. Ex- 
tract from Kingsland’s ‘‘Chief Poet of the 
Age.”? Poems; **Love Among the Ruins,”’ 
“lhe Last Ride Together,”’ ‘*Pictor [gnotus.”’ 
Character Study: Michael Angelo. (‘*The 
prophet and seer of the Renaissance—with 
him began modern art; the supremacy of the 
subjective.”’) Paintings: Pieto, Soldiers 
Bathing, The Last Judgment. (With illus- 
trations. ) 

Dec. 24. Class Quotations from Shelley. 
Sketches by Edward Dowden. Synopsis of 
browning’s *‘Essay on Shelley.’’ Aemor- 
abilia. Poems: ‘The Skylark,’ ‘*The 
Cloud,”’ ‘*‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 
Discussion: Shelley’s Atheism in Queen 
Mab, with extracts, itlustrative. Question: 
Was Shelley true to his Ideal? Reflection: 
he result in Life and Character. 

Jan. 7. Aeading from Biography.  Sedec- 
tion from Dr. Marc Burridges’ ‘*lhesis upon 
Browning.’’ Poems: **Love in a _ Life.”’ 
‘*Life in a Love.’”? ‘*Rabbi Ben Ezra.’’ (A 
Criticism of Life.) Key Note: What was 
[bn Ezra’s Philosophy? Question: Is this 
Browning’s Best Poem? (Encomiums upon 
same. ) 

Jan, 21. Class Criticisms upon Browning. 
hiographical Reading, Also, Chapter from 
Corson’s Introduction. Poems: **‘My Last 
Duchess,’’ **Childe Roland to the Dark 
lower Came.”’ (History of Poem; its spirit- 
ual significance; various commentaries upon 
it.) Description of the Tapestry incident to 
the Poem from Hawthorne. 

Keb. 4. Class Quotations from Current 
Literature. Aeading from Biography. Gems 
from Cooke’s ‘*Poets and _ Problems.’’ 
Poems: Song from ‘‘James Lee,” **How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,’’ 
‘*‘A Wall,’’ ‘*Home thoughts from abroad.’’ 

Feb. 18. Class Quotations from Browning. 


H. H. BALLARD, 190 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Lippi.”’ Character Sketch: Raphael. (‘*Like 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mozart, ‘Raphael had a nature which con- 
verted everything into Beauty.’’) Paintings: 
St. Cecelia, La Belle Jardiniere, Madonna 
Del Gran Duca, Madonna Di Faligno, Ma- 
donna with Fish, Sistine Madonna, Madonna 
Della Sedia, Holy Family of Naples, La 
Vierge au Diademe, Madonna De!la Tenda. 


ture. 


Dante, and Emerson. 


Word.’’ 
verdict of the critical? 
March 18. Reading from 


Poems with Interpretation: Abt 
Character Study: Abbe Vogler. 
tion: Browning as a Musician. 


Vogler. 


Conversa- 


T= BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 


March 4. Vuotations from Current Litera- adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
Reading from Biography. ‘The Ro- neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
mantic Love of Browning,’’ by G. W. Cooke. Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 
idea of Progress, which is ever present in the}Comparison with love of Plato, Petrarch, , 
Poems: *Cristina,” |te™ of language instruction generally called 
‘*Two in the Campagna,’’ **A Woman’s Last the ‘* Natural Method o 
Discussion: Shall we accept the|@¢quainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
Biography. |the new language. 


Selection from Haweis’s ‘*Music and Morals.’”’ Send for Circular. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
In it the pupil is 
TRIAL LE ON FREE. 


OPEN ALL SUMMER. 
LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 


taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
: edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 
Compare exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
Browning’s expression of Music with Cowper, | Pronunciation and idioms, Send for sample copy, 


_—_-_——_— 


Collins, Wordsworth, Dryden, Milton and 
Richter. ) 

‘‘His magic may not copied be, 

For in that circle none durst walk but he.”’ 
April1. Class Exercise: The Finest Thought 
in Browning. Biographical Reading: Chap- 
ter from Jas. Thompson’s **Genius of Brown- 


CIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGU., Tth yeur beyins 


Sept. 19th. Prepares for college and gives special! 
courses of on! For Young Ladies and Children. 


ISS R.S8. RICE, A. M. niger 
Miss M. KE. BEEDY, A.M. Principals. 


ing.” Poems: **Apparent Failure,’’ ‘‘A Ser- 


enade at the Villa,’’ Song from ‘*Pippa 
Passes.”’ Discusston: The Monologue versus 
The Drama, 


the Ideal Marriage,’’ by Vincent. 
from Ruskin, Dickens, H. R. Haweis, Levi 
Thaxter, J. R. Lowell, and E. P. 
Reflection upon the Home Life of the Brown- 
ings. Poem with Interpretation: **Saul.”’ 


a 


Correspondence 


‘*Unit League” for Good Citizenship. 
Epiror Uniry:—The movement referred 
to in the enclosed clipping will no doubt in- 
terest you, though at present planned for the 
North Side alone. The idea is that the great 
national issues—the tariff, coinage and land 
taxation problems—should be separated from 
the municipal campaigns and that all should 
unite on the best men in the local issues. 
Then, if we look on our churches as the 
‘‘ouardians of man’s highest ideals,” it would 
seem proper that the church people should be 
first approached in sucha movement. Be- 
sides, anything that will raise the standard of 
citizenship ought to interest UNITY’s readers, 
so you may want to comment on the proposed 
‘*‘Unit League’’ in your columns. 


Very truly, ALBERT SCHEIBLE. 


Chicago. 


In a number of north side churches 
yesterday [Sept. 16] a notice was read 
inviting their members to attend a good- 
citizenship meeting that is to be held at the 
Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church next 
Saturday evening. At that meeting an or- 
ganization to be called the Unit League is to 
be organized, 
The notice said that the league would not 
present candidates for public favor nor advo. 
cate party principles, but would endeavor to 
have allchurch members of whatever creed 
and all other good citizens cast their vote as a 
unit for the best candidates in local elections 
only, regardless of party claims, to the end 
that the central committees of both political 
parties might be supported in their effort to 
present suitable and capable candidates. The 
league will advocate righteousness and justice 
in all public affairs, and especially endeavor 
to educate its members in the obligations-and 
the duties of the citizen. 

This notice was the outcome of a meeting 
held in the Fullerton avenue church Saturday 
evening, when atemporary organization was 
effected and acommittee appointed to prepare 
a constitution and by-laws to be submitted for 
adoption at the coming meeting, 

One of the promoters of the league said 
yesterday: 

‘*It is proposed to separate all that pertains 
to municipal government from state and na- 
tional affairs. Capability is to be'the stand- 
ard for preferment, not political persuasion. 
Our object is simply to educate ourselves to 
a proper understanding of the responsibilities 
of the citizen and of the rules governing the 
caucus, the primary and the polls, to the end 
that we may influence one another to vote as 


Biographical Reading. Poem: **¥ra Lippola unit for the best men in all municipal elec- 


April 15. Selection: ‘‘Mrs, Browning or|and business. 


Trihutes under teachers of successful experience. Primary 
and Kindergarten departments. A limited number 


Chicago Preparatory School, 


3715 Langley Ave. 


Preparation for university, technical schools 
Thorough training in all branches 


of boarding pupils received. Careful attention 


Hood. | given to individual needs. 3d year opens Sept. 17. 


Rev. JOHN H. PARR, Pres'’t. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 
An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic Departments. Co- 
educational. Third year begins Sept. 17th. 


552-554 MONROE STREET. (Near Ashland Bivd 


POW DER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is nuw added tot}! other 
buildings, and its novel arran:ement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivi.-ual teaching 
and home lite for the buys. 

f: 


B. KNAPP. S B 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


A liberal education with good home influence. 
Reference: JAS. G. PARSONS, 
E.E. Hare, D.D. Principal. 


———— 


KEMPERHALD 


ABOoy’s Boarding School jReqens Sere re 


HARVEY K. COLEMAN, A. M., Head Master. 


———7, 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


ELLEN C. LLOYD JONE, 
JANE LLOYO JONE, 


A Home 2 Farm Sehos 


Three Miles From a Railroad. 


Proprietors. 


Special attention given to the individual 
methods in teaching. Number of 
Home pupile limited. 


A Farm of One Hundred Acres 


in a high state of cultivation 


Is Run in Connection with the Schodl. 


Railroad, Telegraph and Express Stations, 
SPRING GREEN, WIS. 


Address all letters of inquiry to 


Lloyd Jones Sisters, 


| HILLSIDE, WIS: 


September 27, 1°94. 


UNITY 


435 


BOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, 
MUSICAL and DRAMATIC, 


ISABELLA BLDG., 
46 and 48 Van Buren Street. 


FREE AND PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
GRANTED IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
(Send for Catalogue. 


L. 6. GOTTSCHALK, Director, 


Pupils taught at their residences if desired. 
Mandolin and Guitar Clubs taught in or out of City. 


HENRY F. MEYERS, 
Teacher MANDOLIN and GUITAR 


\fandolin Music Furnished for Parties, Recep- 
tions, Weddings, etc. 


ROOM 25, CHICAGO ATHENAEUM BUILDING, 
18-26 VanBuren Street. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF CHICAGO, 


ISABELLA BUILDING. 


Finest equipped institution of the West. 
Send for catalogue giving full information. 
GEORGEA W. KELSEY, Director. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


= Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
______ Write for Catalogues. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


| ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


_ Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 


Death to High Prices! 
Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions, Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
}- rect to the consumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 
“ nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 
=o been sold by our agents for 
= ¢60. For a limited time we 
5. shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
‘oa 34 gg free of —~ 
| ip on approval any- 
vhere. Send for a sample of its work and catalovue. 


FREE, Columbian half dotiar every pure 
. chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. Il. 
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FOR BEAUTY 


For comfort, for improvement of the com- 


Plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
hothing equal to it. 


ANT aBARGAIN? PA WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED Ano fon sate 


HAR BACH &CO.809Filbert St. Phila. Pa, 


= 


——,. 
(teense 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT F ING 
CHURGH BELLS" 4: 
wecreet Bell Metal, Copper and Tin. 


strength, and those in political authority will 


tions. Once we are united, we can show our 
acknowledge our influence and govern their 
actions accordingly. 

‘‘At the coming meeting we will elect a 
president, secretary and treasurer and appoint 
as vice-president one person from each church 
of every denomination that joins the move- 
ment. It is proposed to hold weekly meet- 
ings in centrally located churches, where the 
members may be instructed in the elementary 
principles that underlie good citizenship, and 
an effort will be made to have at each meet- 
ing speakers from the old parties, in order 
that both sides of a question may be fairly 
presented. ‘lopics presented at these meet 
ings will be confined strictly to subjects per- 
taining to municipal elections and the govern-| 
ment of municipalities, 

‘*The members will endeavor to learn why 
elections are necessary, why better men are 
not elected to office, and what are the pre- 
liminary steps leading to the election of good 
men to office. Being able to answer these 
questions properly, members will possess a 
Summary of the rules governing the caucus, 
the primary, the polls, and then may be in a 
position to influence friends to unite with it 
in voting as a unit in local elections. The 
league will begin its work by educating its 
members in the scope and the purpose of the 
ward club and the subsidiary precinct organi- 
zations. It is in these organizations that the 
local candidates are best known, the delegates 
to the county convention selected, and the 
representatives on the central committees 
chosen. It is essential that the central com- 
mittees in both political parties should be 
practical men of affairs, as they call all con- 
ventions for the nomination of candidates, 
have general supervision of all campaigns, 
exclusive jurisdiction and control over the 
formation of the ward clubs and precinct or- 
ganizations and over all district primaries.’”’”— 
Chicago Record. 


ee O—— 


Notice. 


TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 
The first executive meeting of the Board 
of Directors, which consists of all the officers 
of the Congress, will be held at All Souls 
Church, Chicago, corner Oakwood Boul’d 
and Langley Ave., on the 2d day of October, 
1894. There will be two sessions: at IO a. m. 
and 2 p. m; and, in order to still increase the 
opportunity for consultation, arrangements will 
be made by which the members of the direc- 
tory will lunch together, Pressing questions, 
missionary methods, publications and general 
policy will be fully discussed, and a full at- 
tendance is urged. Members unable to be 
present are requested to send their views in 
writing. Communications and suggestions 
from friends of the movement, addressed to 
the secretary, will be given due consideration 
by the Board. 
(Signed) HirAM W. THOMAS, 
JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 
secretary. 
Chicago, September 3, 1894. 


President. 


— lle © ee 


Articles of Incorporation. 


State of Illinois, Department of State, Will- 
tam H. Hinrichsen, Secretary of State. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: 

Whereas, a certificate, duly signed and ac- 
knowledged, having been filed in the Office 
of the Secretary of State, on the 26th day of 
June, A. D. 1894, for the organization of The 
American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties under and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of ‘*AN ACT CONCERNING CORPORA- 
TIONS’? approved April 18, 1872, and in 
force July 1, 1872, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, a copy of which certificate is hereto 
attached. 

Now Therefore, 1, William H. Hinrichsen, 
Secretary of State of the State of Illinois, by 
virtue of the power and duties vested in me 
bylaw, do hereby certify, that the said The 
American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties is a legally organized corporation un- 


en 
KE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


of such organization we hereby state as fol- 


In Testimony Whereof, I hereto set my| 
hand and cause to be affixed the great Seal) 
of State, done at the City of Springfield, this 
26th day of June, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four, 
and of the Independency of the United 
States the one hundred and eighteenth. 
(Signed) W. H. HINRICHSEN, 

[SEAL] Secretary of State. 


| 8s. 


lo Willham Il. Hinrichsen, Secretary of 

State. 

We, the undersigned, Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
Dr. E.G. Hirsch, Messrs. J. Ll. Jones, A. 
N. Ald¢ott and Leo Fox, citizens of the United 
States, propose to form a corporation under 
an act of the General Assembly of the State 
of Lilincis entitled, ‘*An Act Concerning Cor- 
porations,” approved April 18, 1872, and all 
acts amendatory thereof, and for the purpose 


State of Illinois, 
Cook County. 


lows, to-wit: 
1. The name of such corporation is The 


American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties. 

2. The object for which it is formed is to 
unite in a larger fellowship and co-operation 
such existing societies and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the movement toward 
undogmatic religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian churches 
and kindred societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer and more 
helpful association of all these in the thought 
and work of the world under the great law 
and life of love; to develop the church of 
humanity, democratic in organization, pro- 
gressive In spirit, aiming at the development 
of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual 
traditions and experiences of the past, and 
keeping itself open to all new light and the 
higher development of the future. 

3. The management of the aforesaid Con- 
gress shall be vested in a board of thirty direc- 
tors who are to be elected one half at each 
annual meeting. 


Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


World’s Fair 


PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS 


4. The following persons are hereby se- 
lected as the directors to control and manage 
said corporation for the first year of its cor- 
porate existence, viz: H. R. Whitmore, F. E. 
Dewhurst, Florence Kollock, Caroline Bart- 
lett, J. H. Crooker, L. W. Sprague, J. H. 
Acton, Alexander Kent, A. N. Alcott, Arthur 
Judy, Merle St. C. Wright, F. A. Bisbee, 
John Faville, W. L. Sheldon, W. S. Crowe, 
A. W. Gould, 5S. J. Barrows, W. I. Nichols, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Clara Conway, Mrs. 
Henry Solomon, Ida C. Hultin, R. A. White, 
M. M. Mangasarian, Thomas Kerr, Rabbi 
Isaac M. Wise, Mrs. Farlin Q, Ball, W. C. 
Gannett, J. D. Ludden, Max Landsberg. 
(Signed) H. W. THOMAS, 

LEO Fox, 

A. N. ALCOTT, 

EMIL G. HIRSCH, 

JENKIN LLOYD JONEs. 


ss. 


I, F. A, Donnelly, a Notary Public in and 
for the County and State aforesaid, do hereby 
certify that on this 18th day of June, A. p. 
1894, personally appeared before me Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Messrs. J, Ll. 
Jones, A. N. Alcott and Leo Fox, to me per- 
sonally known to be the same persons who 
executed the foregoing certificate and sever- 
ally acknowledged that they had executed 
the same for the purposes therein set forth. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto setmy 
hand and seal the day and year above 
written. F. A. DONNELLY, 

[SEAL] Notary Public. 


Poa 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
to be perfectly honorable in all business tran- 
sactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O, 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per bot- 


State of Lllinois, 
County of Cook, 


der the laws of this state. 


tles. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free 


14 KARAT 


GOLD FILLED 


Watches Almost Given Away. 
CUT THIS OUT and send & 
with your order and we will send 
this beautiful 14 karat Gold Plated 
Watch to you by express for exe 
amination. You examine it at the 
express office and if \ ou don’t think 
it the most extraordinary bargain 
you ever saw leave it 
and you will be nothing 
. out but your time in looke 
eerriirrr, mm ing atit. On the other 

A hand, if you think it 

a bargain and equal 
in appearance to the 
best 14 karat gold 
- filled watch you 
SH Li ime ever saw, pay the 
an "2 express agent our 
Special price, $2,560 
me and itis yours. With 
the watch we send 
«full guarantee and 
our big catalogue of 
=rold and 14 karat 
‘Eww cold filled watches, 
abe at prices which are 

m@ almost giving them 
away. The watch 
we advertise here ig 
stem winder and 
setter, magnificently 
engraved and fully 
guaranteed. Send 
in your order while 
they last; we can. 
not afford to sell 
many atthis prices 


Address, 


THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO«u, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, (tll. 


a 
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Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of :he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sunin 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ inthe plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
fated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of neereee, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Praying, eaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Puloriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenony, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the characterand 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. it contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. e is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
“ a revelation of essential Christianity.—The 

ritic. 3 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
* 115 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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YEFTAS 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Itighest of ali in Leavening Power.—- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


The Bible and the Monuments. 


In the Ldinburgh Review a writer en-| 
deavors to sum up the net result of the addi-| 
tion to our knowledge by the recent discover- | 
ies of tablets and monuments which throw) 
light upon the Old Testament history. The| 
reviewer says that the external sources of 
confirmation for the history of Israel have 
become numerous and conclusive, but prob- | 
ably we do not possess a tenth of the infor- | 
mation which will hereafter be gathered by 
prosecuting the same line of research. He) 
is careful, however, to warn us that the dis-' 
coveries up to the present time are far from 
verifying the whole of the bible narratives: 
‘‘But it is necessary to be entirely honest in| 
Stating what the monuments do not record, | 
and in estimating the character of the legends 
which we meet tablets. The| 
Assyrians, like the Hebrews, believed in an | 
underworld of the dead, and in angel mes-) 
sengersfrom heaven. They, too, had proph- 
ets and seers; they saw visions and dreamed | 
dreams. They told wonderful tales of mir-| 
acles which the gods had wrought in the 
former days, though these never enter into 
the contemporary history of their victories. 
The Persians believed in ancient heroes who 
crossed great rivers dryshod ; ina _ prophet 
who received from God a Divine Law on the 
summit of the Holy Mount; and in other he- 
roes at whose command the sun stood still in 
heaven, We read of these things in the 
Avesta; and in later Persian works we read of 
a future Messiah, of a Resurrection of the 
Just, of a time of trouble and of future tri- 


umph for the pious. 


in cuneiform 


The cosmogony of 
Persia is not the only point of contact be- 
tween Hebrew and Aryan beliefs. ‘The fig- 
ure of Satan, which appears in the Bible only 
in works of the Persian period, formed a 
most important element in the Mazdean re- 
ligion. 

‘*The monuments have as yet told us noth- 
ing of an Eden or of the Fall of Man; but 
they have transferred the infant hero float- 
ing in his bulrush cradie from the Nile to the 
Euphrates; and this story is also found in the 
Zendavesta at a later date. No monuments 
as yet speak of the Exodus; no records of 
Moses, or David or Solomon have been 
The earliest known notice of the 
Hebrews (unless they appear in the Tell el 
Amarna tablets) belongs to the period of 
their later kings, 


found. 


It is from their own monu- 
ments in the future that we must hope to 
learn more. The cuneiform tablets and the 
Moabite Stone show that not only was 
Jehovah the sacred name among Hebrews in 
the ninth century, B. C., but that it was also 
widely used in Syria and Assyria from about 
the same period. 


‘“‘Nor do the monuments help us to explain 
difficulties in the Old Testament where these 
are internal. The chronological errors of the 
Book of Kings (as they may be justly called 
on the evidence of self-conflicting statements) 
may easily have arisen in copying, during the 
lapse of centuries; but the historical difficul- 
ties of some of the later books, especially 


Esther, Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah, are not 


so easily explained. Fresh light may be 
thrown on them by future discovery.’’ 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 


|The pastors and societies named below have 


a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 

usic Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets, David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


corner 
avenue. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 


FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 


Oak ParRK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEoPLe’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W,. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 8. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. 
ister, 

ST. PAuUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister, . 

Unity CuHuRCH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 
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AT ALL Souts CuHuRCH Rev. J. H. 
Crooker will preach at If a. m. on Democ- 
racy and Religion. 


Indiana 
Hirsch, Min- 
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Short Trips For Sport 


via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail 
way within a short distance of Chicago. For 
information call at City Ticket Office, 270 
Clark St., or address F. A. Miller, Ass’t Gen’) 
Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


You Would Buy o Set 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 
think there must be some catch on account 
of the small sum asked for them. It is a 
genuine offer and we do this to dispose 
of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money 


IF. YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 
AT ONCE AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEM- 
SELVES OF THIS CREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come First Served 
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How are we able to do it? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 
of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 
ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording “‘World’s Fair City.’”’ They are genuine works of 
art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 CENTS. Sent in elegant 
plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 
or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Sole Agents, Dept. A354 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


What the “‘Christ:an at Work’’ of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894. 

“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for 
them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the W orld’s 
Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and with- 
out question return the money sent in,payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 
We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.” 


S. MUIR, 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


GREENHOUSES: FLORIST 
A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS hn 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every descripue 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


